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(CONTEMPT presses heavily on 
‘ the ingenious mind in ahy Case ; 
bet much more so, when it proceeds 
fom those, whom we see just rea- 
wn ourselves to contemn. In the 
utter case do we stand with respect 
o England, as was very ably proved 
ty Mr. Barnes, | believe, of Dub- 
ud. 

Aithe time, when that malignant 
wi indiscriminate libeller, Pope, 
wired forth his illiberal sarcasm 
abs country ; and even in tines 
mer to ourselves, the English 
mw us so little, except through 
Pioasy and self conceit, that we 
mit in some degree excuse the 
era and contempt we experienced 
mm them. We could bear with 
Sem, when in their ignorance they 
®umed the names of Lreland and 
muned, and rang their chanyes 
mthem, when seeking to express 
Guuness and stupidity by using them 
# @janels, bear with 
em, when on us 
Wed abuse in Various ways, be- 


“Se We saw, that these slanderers 
i 


We could 


they lavished 


eWus so litle, and were so stuptd- 
icelulous, as to believe, that same 
Bs : . 
* ware bora with wings. We 
4 ’ 
“ even bear with that liberality 
iad ee : : . 
sOsness, which is so commonly 
tere, : 
enced in this cou: 


im the b 
har 


itry, by those, 
ospitable openness of 
, ‘pie ¢ 

» Teceive Eny! shinen to their 


*F 
hes from my own experience. 
MIT MAG. NO, Lu, 


AND SELECTED. 


houses, and in return, have the plea- 
swe to hear themselves and their 
country ridiculed at theirown tables. 
But may we not now begin to cx. 
press some displeasure at the cone 
tempt; which ts. still portion 
from Englishmen, at a time, when 
Irishinen have proved their ability 
to direct the affairs of England, and 
have, humanly speaking, proved her 


our 


saviours tn the field: when. her 
Whitelocks and Borrards led her 
into disgrace, and a Wellesley was 
found to redeem her honour, and 
replace her tarnished laure's hy 
others nobly won from. a forjid- 


able enemy ? 

Your Mayazine of September last 
gives a good specimen of the at/en- 
tion, of which we are deemed worthy, 
at the hands, not of the illiterate, 
but of the no doubt learned Nz 
Carlile, Fellow and Secretary to the 
London Society of Antiquarians, (I 
must give him his full tithes, as far 
as | am acquainted with them) and 
versifier of Persian poetry, &c. &e. 
He seems to know tess of Lreland 
than of Mosellay ‘The trithiag towns 
and villages, the comparatively une 
Interesting topography of a Persian 
district, he would be well acquapat- 
ed with. But lreiand, as it were 
within call, the topography of which 
was his express subject, that which 
he pretended to make the object of 
his study : Treland, which so amply 
supplies the wants of Englishmen, 
with beef, butier, pork, cheese, &c, 
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Fact also, 
=x 





&e.: which supplies England with 
sailors for her fleets, soldiers for ber 
armies, with commanders to tead 
both to victory, with counsellors tor 
her cabinet, and with money tor 
her exchequer: this Ireland ts so 
little thought of, so litle rmquired 
after, that expensive books may be 
published crammed with mistakes : 
published openty and unbiushingly, 


because there is so little danger of 


cietection, 
It is to be remarked, that Messrs. 
Carlile aud Smith, par n hile, are ot 


the literats Whence could these 
errors then have arisen? Let us 
them to have been hur- 


SU pPpPoOse 
rivd in thew book making job: (as 
it appears to bave been) even this 
will account for nu. Our only 
conclusion then must be, that these 
doctors, tout hertsses de eiec, 


not 


sunient 


were so litthe accustomed to think of 


this country, not with respect, but 
1m any Way, that m the ac: of com- 
pilation (that is, as the word means, 
im ihe act of robbing other books) 
they indulged their own isclnation 
to a doze, consoling themselves ua- 
der the probability of ther mistakes 
with tbe mea, that Joha Buil Knew 


us little as themselves, and that he 
vould mpheitiyv swailow any ab- 
suraity, fowevel LTOss, ihat should 


be lapped up tn ware woven, hot-press, 


&« pa rT 


As your correspondent on this sub- 


ject has already so well handled 
them, I should not have’ troubied 
you, were it not, that ian En- 


vlish publication, the Classical Jour- 
nal, otherwise respectable, | have 
met wiih traces of the same spirit; 
and we may well ask, if the minds 
of the learned be thus affected to- 
wards us, what may We expect trom 
the siliterate ? 

‘Phe jast passage of the kind which 
| bappe ned on, | shall present to 
you, id (EUV: 


tou, 


it for vour considera- 


ihe w in Dis Wesey CONS 
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bats the opinion of some Pret ings ; 
writer, on the debatable subject 
accent and quantity. The yerioe 
whom he opposes, wishes, he an 
that we shouid read Sarma virimey 
cano, so that “ the first Sy}labi« 
virum should h ive the saine pr om 
Ciation as the first syllable in pane 
and the tirst ah liable in CANO, a hy | 
first in cannot; of Course too, i at 
first syllable in arma, being long, } 
miust be pronounced ike air: whix ve 
the succeeding @ 1s sounded like thy - 
i) are; thus the Latin langue hir 
wouid have more difficulty and com ‘| 
fusion in it, respecting  pronuace pre 
tion, than even English or ina Hy. 


and it would be better, perhaps» wt 
have adopted the mode of spel Hi a. 


used by the latter, and to have sii 4, 
Pd 

Armagh. be 

It will not be Necessary LO PO wy 
out this wise man’s imability tod that 
tinguish between a long vowel, wi 
a long syllable, which may bw wl 
a short vowel, as in the case wie 5 


an arin arma: nor to prove brie ... 
scuseless and nugatory bis obs an 
vation about Armagh is: those WHR gy 
understand the subject, will percent 5 ,, 
it sufficrently. But 1 would jatoay gio, 
rect your attention to the desgod 
‘Lhe writer has enderly 4, 


the passage. 


voured to sneer at the person whee disp| 
Opinions he attacks : be thinks » he: 
way so successtul as that of bringeg it 4, 
forward the standing joke ; the mei py 5 
mention of Lrish he seems to HatRe 4. | 
enoveh; and, no doubt, is pertecti hate 
satisfied at the success of his imeoril i. 
ed sneer. This is, in bis ow, ve 
tull substitute for wit and bumet; dpe 


and he seems to expect, that a vy, 
stand in place of sarcasm, and arc 
ment. It requires ne depth of ber, 


cernment to see the folly of the® there 
passave : to the consideration of } bem, 
readers | leave it, as & SP tyec 
of what our learned neighbow the af 


| wf 
vl us; and | would, as i come 77 NF 
mure on the subpect, ouly 
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af’ yprehenst 


Nov 
on, that you may think 
an it deserved 


taba } have said more th ‘ 
bert of S.M‘sS 
perce 

1 say EE : 
ridmaga: Te the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 
labl* —_— 

prey GENTLEMEN, 

i Deri \ compliance with the wish of 
), as be your correspondent C. ik. so laude 
(U0, be shiv desirous of removing ; groundless 
ig long, prewdices $ againat ltterature » J shall 
* Whi venture. to offer my sen! iments 
like he on the second question proposed by 
all, uage him ia the Magazine fur August last, 
and com éicthe cultivation of taste likely to 
onuace HE somote our happiness?” = In answer 
wr inub; iH hs question, it seems necessar v 
haps, & begin with defining the word taste, 









Sprei bf 


1aVO Sat, 


shat the idea attaclied to these words 
king clearly understood, we may 
enabled to reason upon it, as the 
ehect may require, Just taste is 
tt faculty of the soul discerning 
& beauty of the works of nature 


to pout 
ly Oc 
roel, art 











jay have wof art, and relishing it according- 
ase WR & From this definition, which 
ove bow owides with the sentiments of the 
8 obs mst eminent authors, it 1s evident 
ost WHEE tat the improvement of just taste 
perce concomitant with the study ef 
d jUAORE viene, For, tua person who has 
Gesigo "HE s vood taste for any art or science, 
as CHFEE the beauties become obvious, and 
on whee tplaythemselves in proportion to 
biaks WEE he progress. Hence it follows, that 
OFMESEE ifthe improvement of just taste be 
the wet eg hkely to promote our happiness, 
LO HRT the cultivation of sclence cannot 
periectf latea betier effect. You may see, 
1s MEO then, that | look upon this problem 
Mi AE as ver itarly allied to that which 
bum, \peared in the number for Febru- 
0 pha *y, and that the same general ar- 
ery’ fmentsmay, I think, i some man- 
Gus serve for both. However, as 
eer “0 8 some difference between 
La oe and, as there have been some 
aaron Thyections broucht forward against 
pare “efirmative auswer to it, I shail 


bes $00) « . . 
foo ) Wiiething, first, to-evince that 
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the cultivation of literature, (whine h 
[ identifywith the improvement of 
just taste,) bighly contributes to our 
welfare. 
Secondly, 
servations on what is cal ne 
taste, and lastly, shall eneavour to 
prove, that the objections alluded 
to, can boast of neither strenagih nor 
solidity. ‘To demonstrate that the 
improvement of taste advances our 
felicity, we have only to observe, 
that the soul hus been crea‘ed for the 
contemplation of the Supreme Being ; 
that all its feltcity consists in, and ts 
derived trom the contemplation of his 
essence, and that, therefore, the stu- 
dy of science or the contemplation of 
the works of the Creator as it ape 
proaches nearest to this pure intelli- 
gence, is the wost nearly aliied to 
Happiness “ pe rfection. lt is for 
this reason, we feel such exquisite 
pleasure in mt study of the works 
of nature and art, (lor “ art is but 
nature methodized.’)- The Creator 
destining us for the contemplation 
of himself, bas taken care to endow 
us with such faculties, as to enable 
us to perceive the beauty and perfec- 
tion of his works; that by perceiv- 
ing in them qualities so enga aT ee 
we might admire them; by "ods nits 
lig them, we might be induced to 
contemplate them; by contemplat- 
ing them, we might admire and 
cunlewplate their author, as the 
svurce and centre of beauty and per- 
fection, Seeing then, that science 
is so congenial with our itelleciual 
powers, is i not exireme.y unrcason- 
able to assert, that the cultivation 
of it does not promote our weil-be- 
ing. Lhose who mainiain i, con- 
tradict infinite wisdom; for this is 
the means appointed by the Deicy 
to arrive at, and complete our fell- 
city. It is to the same source we 
are to attribute that perpetual thirst 
the soul has after adding knowledge 
tu knowledge; because ail things 


1 shall make a few ob- 


led the 
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have a natural tendency to the end 
for which they were made; and the 
of so immense a one uM ily, 
less than the « 
hereatter be 


soul bern» 
that nothing 
koow bene ge whic hy will 


legree of 


conferred on it, can satiaie us dee 
adding new discove- 
without a 
bility of being satisfied — It ts, 
ever, obvious, thatthe more knowledge 
the sou) attains, the nearer tt approach- 
es tothatstate in which it will one day 


sires, tt is ever 


ries 1 its store, HOSSI- 


how- 


be pl iced: the more nearly, there- 
fore, it is 10 pe rtec tion, and 
consequent!y to happiness kor 


happiness ans perfection are so 
blended together, that the one can- 
not be separated from the other. No 
moan can be completely lay py, While 
he is impertects and no man wall be 
when his happiness will 
be complete It may now be asked, 
does the acquisition of knowledce 
avuoment our well being in this life ? 
Undoubtedly it does. If it be grant- 


ed, that there is a certain propensity 


WW per fect, 


in the soul, impelling it to new 
discoveries, (and sureiy wo man 
who pretends to have the slightest 


acquaintance wth human 
pretend to deny it,) it clearly 
that the more a man knows, 
the greater will be his enjoyment, 
lieve, too, we have another 
that perfection and happiness go 
hand in hand. To this it may be 
objected,—tirst, that the more a man 
knows, the more clearly he sees the 
extent of his own ignorance, that, 
by consequence, his desires increase 
as his information extends, and, 
where desires are multiplied, no en- 
Joyment can exist, 

Secondly, it may be said, that the 
nearest to pec: 


nature, 
Ww ijl 
follow 8, 


prool, 


nan who comes lece 
tion, Is not alw ays the most exempt 
from the calamities of life. To ree 
fute the first, it is sufficient to sav, 
ihat the sight of ovr own is norance 
wone of the best antidotes against 


| 


the weakness of man. It “ science 
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[Nor, 


puff us up,” the CONSCiaNaNEE of 
our Own tlyunorauce humbles Us. I 
is proverbial, that the Superficis! 
Sell Conceiied and pps, 
sumptuous, than the deeply learned, 


are far more 
Must not fe LPshithy be very COnd y 
cive to our h } 


p; iless, as it Pout 
out the 


Way P and removes the > 
stacles that retard OUF progress, 
Our Cesires increase, it is tee 
as our understanding 
but this does not, by any means, 
lessen the enjoyment of what hag 
been acquired. Every new disco 
very is like a ray breaking in up 
the understandin ° It cheers and 
lliumimates it. It is to the intelke 
usa cordial to the heart, easing ang 
livigorating li dithuses a Comply 
Ceri V ove r the inind, and the Sal i» 
faction we feel is a powerful 
to the constant “ accumulationol im 
tellectual riches.”’ To the setond 
argument, it may be replied, thatw 
form our nadine of happiness on the 
influence of fortune, would be the 
height of absurdity. She frowns w 
day, where she smiled yesterday; 
she sports with the good and the 
bad, the wise and the foolish, The 
enjoyments of her votaries are byt 
transitory and fleeting; outside they 
dre always gaudy and splendid, with 
in they are often nothing but mur 
muring and discontent. How dille 
ent isthe state of the man who rane 
himself above the power of wealth 
ile is master of himself i eey 
situation ; : he 1s hap elate in prosper 
itv, and, thoug 1 pli aced in the lo 
est condition, e enjoys & serenity 
Me ind, and placidaty of temper, es 
cannot be wounded by the stings J 
versity. From this it may be miler 
red, as an infallible conseqoer 
that trang llity of mind is the Pe 
solid satisfaction we cab enjoy. 
me suppose you confer on a o 
whatever is most valued, as bes! 
of body, beauty of person, the knew 
' sciences, and sie 


Is enlightened; 


s' iM yihy 


ledge of all 
~~ 
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«ichout measure; divest him, at the 
eme time, of content ol mind, and, 
with all bis other advantages, you 
render him unhappy: he is his own 
eemeator, aud becomes insensible 
to all his acquisitions. Let us invert 
che argument. Strip a man of every 
thing, but make him content with 
his lot, and yoo will bestow on him 


the most inestimable blessing ; he- 


is happy in himself, because he pos- 
sesses in his bosom the source of 
comfort and felicity. Whatever, 
then, contributes most to this dispo- 
sition, is what produces real and 
sting enjoyments. Religion alone 
can lay claim to this privilege; but 
wience is subservient to religion. 
When properly applied, the former 
isthe most powerful auxiliary of the 
later. Whoever, therefore, tells 
ws, that the improvement of just 
tute, does not promote our hap pi- 
ws, must raise us above the impres- 
mu of our nature, or gandidly ace 
lowledge his folly. Perhaps this 
my of treating the question may 
rar strange tosome; to me, how- 
fe, it seems, that any person who 
tonsiders the matter in its proper 
ight, and to its full extent, will al- 
ow, that a discussion of this kind is 
meesary. [aving given you my 
‘ition on what 1 call a just taste, 
| would willingly give you my 
thoughts on what is called the fine 
‘ate, &e.; but the limits of this 
“terdo not permit me todo so. [ 
must, therefore, conclude, with a 
Pomise to return to the subject in 
‘iature number of the Magazine. 
Yours, &c. 
ii Firius Hinernia, 
Merford, October l, 1812. 


a — ere 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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[* Francis’s Horace, Lib. l, Od, 
20, on the tenth line is the fol- 


On a passage in Horace on Musical Instruments. 


$147 


lowing note. 
the lyric 
Sappho,— 


The Lesbian lyre is 
poetry of Alcceus and 


| ~ ‘ 
Hucrya vive weany 
. , ‘ s' 7 
Kai ry Aven abe Y. 
* Again the lovesome lyre I strung.” 


Having quoted thus from Anace 
reon a passage to parallel fidibus 
novis in the Latin poet, he thas says, 
«“ However this changing the strings 
of the lyre seems rather a poetical, 
metaphorical expression for the 
change of the subject.” 

It is not at all improbable, but 
that both Anacreonand Horace may 
have spoken metaphorically ; that is, 
they may have intended to sa 
merely, that they had chanved; or 
designed to change, the measures of 
their poetry: but they might also 
have meant, that they actually 
changed the strings of the lyre, or 
taken a new lyre: and this expres- 
sion, literally taken, would have 
implied the purport of the metapho- 
rical expression, 

Francis appears to have thought, 
that this changing of the strings was 
solely metaphorical; but on this it 
might be observed, that the meta- 
taphorical meaning implies also the 
literal, from which the transfer has 
been made: but not to dwell on 
that, a bare inspection of the figures 
of the ancient lyre proves, that a 
change both of lyre and of strings 
was indispensable on a change of 
strain. 

There are but two modes, in which 
stringed instruments can be con- 
structed so as to produce an extensive 
rance of sound, and variety of exe 
pression. ‘The one is, when the 
strings are of equal length, but so 
constructed as to admit of shifts, as 
the guittar, violin, &c. The other, 
when the strings are of unequal 
length, when shifting is consequent- 
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have a natural tendency to the end 
for which they were made; and the 


soul hein » Oso Immense a Cap i¢ ity, 


that nothing less than the degree of 
knowledge which will hereatter be 


conterred on it, can Satiaie US Cee 


' 
sires, it is ever adding 


new discave- 
without a 
It is, 
ever, obvious, thatthe more knowledge 
the soul attains, the nearer ap pron li- 
es tothat state in which it will one day 
be placed: the more nearly, there- 
, perfection, and 
kor 


perfection are so 


ries te tte store, HOSSI- 


bility of being satisfied how- 


fore, it ts to 
consequentiy to happiness 
happiness an? 
blended together, 


not be separated from the other. 


that ihe one cane 
No 
man can be completely happy, while 
he is impertect; and no man will be 
mperfect, when bis happiness wail 
It may now be asked, 


, ) 
Knowledce 


be complete 
does the acquisition of 
auement our well being in this life ? 
Undoubtedly ut does. Ifit be grant- 
ed, that the re is a certain propensity 

impelling it to new 
(and man 
who pretends to have the slightest 


mm the seul, 


ciscoveries, surely wo 


acquaintance with human nature, 
will pretend to deny w,) it clearly 
follows, that the more a man knows, 
the greater will be his enjoyment, 


ther prool, 


lieve, too, we have ano 
that perfection and happiness go 
hand in hand. To this it may be 
objected,—tirst, that the more a man 
knows, the more clearilv he sees the 
extent of 
by consequence, his desires increase 
extends, and, 


his own ipnorance, that, 
as his information 
where desires are multiplied, no en- 
Joyment Can exist. 

Secondly, it may be said, that the 
man who comes nearest to perfece 
tion, 1s not always the most exempt 
from the calamities of life. To re 
jute the first, at 
that the Sty 
Of the 


IS SUilicicnt to say, 


ut ol ovr own tenerance 


1s one best antidotes against 


' t* Pes " ‘* 
ie +s oe eat 2 Wa balsiide li ot iCiice 
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[Nor. 


CONSCiONaNESs of 
ice humbles gs. ht 
| that the Sperficsg! 
are far more selt-concejed aud 


puff us up,’ the 
Our OWD TyeNnora 
is proverbial, 
pit. 
sumptuous, than the deeply leame 
Must not le ring be Very Condy. 
cive to our fh 


p; hess, as nt Prounnty 
out the 


way, and removes tt 
stacles that retara our progress, 


1c ob 


(ur cesires increase, it 18 true, 
as our understanding is ey! ghicned: 
but this does not, by any me ans, 
lessen the enjoyment of what bag 
been acquired. Every new disco 
very is like a ray breaking in ape 
the understandia . It cheers aad 
hiiuminares it. It isto the imteilec 
as a cordial to the heart, easing and 
Liivigror ing. Ii dithuses a comple. 


cency over the ind, and the sate 


buction we feel is a powertul stimuying 
tu ihe constant “ accumuiationol m 
. »» ¢ } | 
riches, lo the seeond 


argument, it may be replied, thatw 


tellectual 
form our notions of b ippiness on the 
influence of fortune, would be th 
heioht of absurdity. She frowns te 
day, where she smiled yesterday; 
she sports with the good and te 
bad, the wise and the foolish, The 
enjoymenuts of her votaries are but 
transitory and flecting; Outside (hey 
are always gaudy and splendid, with 
in they are often nothing but mar 
muring and discontent. How diller 
ent isthe state of the man who raises 
himself above the powel ot weald 
ile is master of himself i every 
situation ; be 1s not elate in prosper 
liv, and, though placed in the eo 
est condition, he enpoys a seremy ? 
mind, and placidity of tempen, he 
cannot be wounded by the sings y & 
versity. Trom this it may be wile 
red, as an infallible consequent’, 
that tranquillity of mind is the wnt 
solid satisfaction we can enjoy Le 
me suppose you confer on a on 
whatever is most valued, as hes 
of body, beauty of person, the knew 
ledge ‘ot all sciences, and ree 
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without measure; divest him, at the 
ime, of content of mind, and, 
advantages, you 
render him unhappy : he is his own 
wrmentor, and becomes iusensible 
to all his act quisit 1ONS. Let us invert 
the Strip a man of every 
biog, but make him content wil h 
bis lot, and you will bestow on em 
the most inestimable blessing; he 
is happy in himself, because he pos- 
gesses 10 his bosom the source of 
comfort and felicity. Whatever 

then, contributes most to this dispo- 
sition, is what produces real ee 
sting enjoyments. Religion alone 
an lay claim to this privilege; but 
religion. 
When properly applied, the former 
sthe most powerful auxiliary of the 
later. Whoever, therefore, tells 
%, that the improvement of just 
tte, does not promote our happi- 
bess, must raise us ab 


sy ‘Te 
with all bis other 


the argume nt. 


science 1S Si ibservient to 


ye the émpres~ 
mu of our nature, or gandidly ace 
bowledge his folly. Perhaps this 
my of treating the question may 
ear strange to me, howe 
ter, itseems, that any person who 
wasiders the matter in its proper 
ght, and to its full extent, will al- 
ow, that a discussion of this kind is 
mcessary. [laving given you my 
ition on what I call a just taste, 
| hares willingly give you my 
ughts on what is called the fine 
ate &ce.; but the limits of this 
elerdo not permit me to do so, I 
_ therefore, conclude, with a 
‘mise to return to the subject in 
‘ a fy are number of the Magazine. 
Yours, &c, 
Firius Hisernia, 
Waterford, October I, 1812. 
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*% On the tenth line is the fol- 

















































On a passage in Horace on Musical Instruments. $47 


The Lesbian lyre is 


lowing note. j 
poetry of Alcceus and 


the lyric 
Sappho,— 


e , 
Hier ysv ec xeany 


- ’ 4 ‘ > / 
Kai rxy Aveny arate ¥. 


* Again the lovesome lyre I strung.” 


Having quoted thus from Anace 
reon a passage to parallel fidibus 
novis in the Latin poet, he thas says, 
« However this changing the strings 
of the lyre seems rather a poetical, 
metaphorical expression for the 
change of the subject.’ 

It is not at all improbable, but 
that both Anacreonand Horace may 
have spoken metaphorically; that is, 
they may have intended to say 
merely, that they had changed, or 
designed to change, the measures of 
their poetry: bat they might also 
have meant, that they actually 
changed the strings of the lyre, or 
taken a new lyre: and this expres- 
sion, literally taken, would have 
implied the purport of the metapho- 
rical expression, 

Francis appears to have thought, 
that this changing of the strings was 
solely metaphorical; but on this it 
might be that the meta- 
taphorical meaning implies also the 


observed, 


literal, from which the transfer has 
been made: but not to dwell on 
that, a bare inspection of the figures 


of the ancient lyre proves, that a 
change both of ly re and of strings 
was indispensable on a change of 
strain. 

There are but two modes, in which 
stringed instruments can be con- 
structed so as to produce an extensive 
ranze of sound, and variety of exe 
pression. The one is, when the 
strings are of equal length, but so 
constructed as to admit of shifts, as 
the guittar, violin, &c. The other, 
when the strings are of unequal 
length, when shifting is consequent- 
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ly unnecessary : this is the case with 
the Irish harp. 

Now neither the QogsesyZ nor the 
xiSage admitted of these advantages. 
In them, the strings are all of one 
length; and do not admit of shifting. 
Consequently, when the strings ne- 
cessary for a solemn tune were once 
adjusted, the instrument was inca- 
pable of giving forth the lighter 
airy sounds for the expression of 
joyous merriment, and vice versa. 
Hence fides novi (new strings) were 
indispensable, . A mere inspection 
of the figures of the phorming or 
cithara would make this piatn. 


Ona. 
—— 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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P*: Johnson, in his observations 
on the tragedy of Macbeth, has 
the following note on scene 6. 


Malcolm. ..+++++++...nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving of it. He died 
As one, that had been studied tu his death 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd, 
As ‘twere a careless trifle..........+. 


“ Asthe word ow d allords here 
no sense, but such as is forced and 
unnatural, it cannot be doubted, 
that it was originally written he 
owned, a reading which needs nei- 
ther defence nor exp/anation :” thus 
says the Doctor. On this I would 
remark, that in a little black letter 
legal treatise 1 have seen, entitled, 
“The Doctor and Student,” the 
word owe is uniformily used, as we 
now use the word own. ‘The trea- 
tise is apparently about Shakespear’s 
age: and hence his word ow'd needs 
uevther defence nor explanation, 
nor, what is more, does tt need al- 
teration, We may observe also, 
that this word owe is provincially 
used among us for own, and to pro- 
vincial use we shall frequently have 


On a passage in the Tragedy of Macbeth. 


eccasion to recur for explanation of 
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many woid = im our ancient Classic 
dramatists. Now it is Well-knowg 
that Dr. Johnson was  ignoray f 
black-letter lore. His mental powery 
were great, and his ACquiremeats ig 
Greek and Latin were extensive: by 
beyond them he was “ but as other 
men,”’ 


Osa, 
ba thn te ne 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 


DIA LOGUE BETWEEN NED AND PAT, ow 
SIGNING THE PROTESTANT PETITION, 


(Continued from No. 48, Page 35.) 


TED = Dear Pat, I am happy in 

ineeting you: and were it not 

for your attachment to that ignorant 

and superstitious part of the commu 

nity, | would feel pleasure in your 
iMprovin, company. 

Pat. 1 entertained the pleasing 
hope that your mind was gradually 
expanding, and that your good sense 
enabled you to view your Catholic 
neighbours as beings of the same 
origin with yourself: and where is 
the community that is altogether 
pure and free from alloy. Mansy 
great men, in different ages, have 
believed in and defended the Cathe 
lic system ; men who adorned the 
most refined and flourishing soce- 
ties in the world, and were om 
ments to the country which gave 
them birth, for instance Ganganel, 
Pope, Sir Thomas More, Fenelon, 
Bossuet, &c. ; and many more, both 
ancient and modern. Remember, 
also, that we have derived our being 
from the same Ali-creating hand, and 
are preserved in being by the sume 
Provicemial care: and will all finab 
ly mee: at the same judgment sea 
Should it vot chen be our great dent 
to travel agreeably to that have® 
of happine Re here the wicked 
cease trom troubling, and w bere ihe 
weary are al rest.” 
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Ned. Your reasoning is very 

Jlausible: but one essential barrier 
to a friendly intercourse, arises on 
the pact of the Catholics, that no faith 
isto be held with heretics; and ifthey 
were killa King, or any private per- 
son, the Pope caa pardon, or dispense 
them from auy oath or engayement, 
however solemn! !! 

Pat. Now indeed you astonish 
me: and were you able to substan- 
tinte the charge, 1 would be one of 
those persoas who would wish to pre- 
vent them from receiving any tole- 
rtion But the contrary is fact. 
The late Mr. Pitt, in 1789——90, ap- 
plied to the six principal Catholic 
universities in Euiope, to know what 
were the real and true tenets of the 
Catholic church on these points; it 
excited a considerable degree of sui- 
prise and indy uation, that a nation so 
intelligent as the English, should en- 
tertain such erroneous ideas of men 
professing the Christian religion, The 
wswers to Mr. Pitt were clear and sa- 
wwlactory: Were you to see Sir John 
llippisiey’s pamphlet on the Catholic 
question, It would Completely satisly 
you on that sulject. 

Ned. As | may not have an op- 
portunity of seeing that publication, 
lwould wish to hear their answers 
W that important query. 

Pat. Dear Ned, you appear ra- 
Werunwilling tobe convinced. Their 
wswers were before Parliament 
and the public these ten or tweive 
years; aud though each one was 
qestioned without ihe knowledge of 
We rest, yet ail agree in their 
towers The L niversity of Louvian’s 
sswer was, “ Phat there is not,-.nor 
fer Was amouy Catholics, or in the 
Church ot Rome, any principle or 
lw to break faith with heretics, or 
hers of a different persuasion, Ci- 
seria aratters of a public or private 
Salure.” jhe universities of Douay, 
Salamanca, Valladolid, and Paris, all 
“aWered in like manner, “ ‘I'hat nei- 
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ther the Roman pontiff, Cardinals, nor 
even the general council, can in aay 
way absolve the subjects of Great 
Britain, or any other persons, whe- 
ther Catholic or not, from their oath 
of allegiance, nor dispense with its 
obligations,” Surely thists saflicient 
to remove every raukling doubt, aud 
banish every ideal fear from all, un- 
less those whose minds are jauodiced 
wilh superstitious ignorance, or deep- 
routed prejudice ; these alone would, 
like the Kings who combmed a- 
gainst Israel, rivet the chains closer, 
and cause them to be hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water. 

Ned. My good neighbour M, 
who reads the news, and converses 
with lawyers and great tolks, and 
is weil skiiied im ali these matters, 
informed me that the King, accord- 
ing to his coronation oath, cannot 
yrant the Papists their claims; nei- 
ther are they walling to let his 
Majesty have a Vets in the nomina- 
tion of their clergy. 

Pat. Were you to examine more 
for yourself, and depend less on 
others, you would sooner arrive 
at truth. But to satisfy you on this 
subject also, I will show you the 
part of the oath which relates to the 
church : “ ‘The King shall maintain 
the Protestant reformed religion as 
established by law, and preserve 
to the Bishops and Clergy of the 
realm, and to the churches commit- 
ted to his charge, all such rights 
and privileges as by law do or shall 
be appointed unto them,” | ‘lhere.is 
nothing inmmical to Catholic emanci- 
pation ia this oath, which was taken 
by King Willtam at atime when the 
Catholics of lreland enjoyed every 
office, civil and mulitary ; and they 
now only ask to have restored 
what was violently wrested from 
thein. 


} ; ad 
Bally mena, 


( To be continued.) 
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For the Be(fast Monthly Magazine. 
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ON THE ATTEMPT TO CHANGE THE 
NAME OF CARRICKFERGUS BAY TO 
BELFAST-LOUGH., 
YEOGRAPHERS and map-mak- 

ers, at difleirent 
to have taken the liberty of giving 
new names to places, Ib Opposition 
to the old Such innovators 
have, in times past, been the cause 
confusion, and mn 


es appear 
tines, Ap) I 


ones, 


ot consiwerable 
many instances, by such actions, the 
real names of places have been 
either lost, or become a 
uncertainty, 
Ireland, tn numerous instances, 


has shared this pr ressive contu- 


sion; so much so, that several towns 
noticed by Holinshed, in his Chro- 
pile ley “amony the “ haven towns of 
lreland,’’ are now not even known 
to the antiquarian 

In this case, as in many others, 
we appear to have pr fred littie by 
the errors of our ancestors, 
tem of innovation sill) prevatis a- 
mongst us; and whiel ts 
conspicuous In the attempt 
the name of Carrichlercus bay to 


Selfast-lough. 


as a S\S- 


nota ditile 


io change 


There appears as little justice tn 
this attempt, as pre rh Ips iii any re. 


corded in modern times; Carrick- 
fergus being ance 
rery considerable ot porta e, and 
giving name to the bay several cen- 
turies before Bellas! wv 
town: which indeed isscarcely men- 
Kven then it 


have 


as poticed asa 


tioned prior to 1505, 
does not appear to 
note, and, probably, was only re- 
markabie for a ferry being 
hence its ancient name Beub-kar- 
shady, i.e. the mouth of the ferry, 
now corrupted into Belfast, 

In fact, Belfast, though now the 
capital of Ulster, makes little figure 
as a sown, until after the corpora- 
tion of Carrickfergus sold their come 


tnere: 


On the Attempt to Change the Name of Carrrickfergus Bay. 
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mercial privile fe tO government 
in 1657, Sty which period it has 
risen rapiary to its Present en). 
nence ; this eminence, howere 
gives no right to alter the name , 
the bay, no more than to cal the 
Lacan river, the river of Belfag— 
perhaps the impartial reader wif 
think not so much, 

Besides the above facts, the fe. 
lowing is of itself sufficient to lay 
this imnovation entirely at rest, [py 
all charters granted to the COrpory. 
tion of Carrk kiergus, by the Kings 
and Queens of Ln land, this bay 
still called the bay of Carrickte. 
gus, and placed uoder the Jurist 
tion of that corporation, 

In the last charter, granted by 
James I., the same name is retained; 
but the small bay of Bangor, and 
Pp iol of Garmoy le, are excepted 
from the jurisdiction of the Mayor 
which in some 
neasure that part lymng 
between Garmoy le and Beifast to be 
called Belfast-lough; yet, in a ge 
iy cannot, with 


of Carrickteryus, 


sanctions 


neral view, it cert 
any degree of propriety, be applied 
to the bay, ax the mayor of Carrick 
fergus, for the tran 
his jarisdiction over all other parts of 
as over the (ands 


beimy, retains 


said b iy; as tu ly 
Of that corperauon. oak 
A nockmor. rs. 
ene 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Miazesin 
— ow 
"RE subject proposed by your 
correspondent C.b., = 
ust, 1s certan'y 
ortance The 


whether tit 


Mavazine for Ang 
one of considerable LE 
question sveimms to lye 
cultivation of taste be likely to pr» 
mote our happiness. Let us bret 
explain, what we mean by the ™ 

taste. Perhaps the following may 
be a correct definition. Taste ®* 
delicate perception, anda warns a> 


PH 
miration of wihateyer 1 beactif 


ass 


per 
na 
tast 


gan 
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and becoming, act ompanied by a 


strong dislike of every thing . is 
disproportioned, deformed, and unt- 
graceful. If this be an accurate ex- 
planation of the word, it will follow, 
that a highly cultivated state of the 
yust strongly influence the 


faculty 
he conversation, and the 


manners, t 
writings of its possessor, and give 
teeach a superior degree of polish, 
it will also follow, that, as virtue is 
the most beautiful and most becom- 
ing of all qualities, and vice the 
contrary ; the one will be most ar- 
dently admired, and the other most 
assiduously shunned, by the mind 
in which taste exists in its highest 
perfection. Hence it seems a legi- 
timate conclusion, that the man of 
taste Must possess manners more ele- 
got, and a mind wore virtuous, 
thin the person who has entirely 
neglected the cultivation of this 
faculty. Bot, will it be denied that 
mch a man has a yreater chance of 
uppiness? In answer to such a 
tal, let us look round the world, 
mobserve who are the wicked and 
te wretched ; who are the perpe- 
intors of the basest and meanest of 
xtions; who transact those deeds, 
of which the certain consequence is 
ating misery. In general, the un- 
Socated, the uncultivated, whose 
mas are like dark and loathsome 
Wogeons, the fit recs ptacles of 
every unclean thing. 

The influence of taste is strongly 
marked in the effect of good books, 
™ good Company, upon the ob- 
‘ring mind, Let every one con- 
“er what are his sensations after 
reading an ele gant poem, or enjoy- 
“ee society of people of refined 
We and elevated manners. Who 
Sp $0 depraved, as not to feel 
* god dispositions strengthened, 
we a bad ones, if he is‘ so unfor- 
oe as to have any, ameliorated 
Y#hemployment? Who is there 


*¥ could rush from coinpany of the 
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above description, to the commission 
of any thing inelegant and low? 
He must have an incorrigible heart ; 
little can he have cultivated the de- 
licate sense of which we speak. 
Taste, virtue, and happiness, are 
closely allied. ‘To trace the gene- 
alogy in a fanciful way, we may 
sav, that virtue is the offspring of 
taste, and the parent of happiness, 

As for the arguments of those who 
assert, that a refined taste debars its 
possessor from a large portion of en« 
joyment, which he might receive 
from inferior objects; they seem too 
absurd to deserve a refutation. Sure- 
ly this vast creation which surrounds 
us, isnot so deficient in real beauty, 
that we need seek for pleasure from 
deformity. A person of a vitiated taste 
may be delighted with low company, 
ted mean actions, bad books, and 
rude discourse, but does any person 
of taste envy the enjoyment of such 
a one? I have heard, when bad 
music has been condeiined, a young 
lady congratulate herself upon not 
having so much taste as to make her 
dislike it. LI have known, when in- 
ferior poems have been Jaughed at, 
the same person say she would be 
sorry to have so much taste, as not 
to admire them, and kindly pity 
those who could find no pleasure in 
music or poetry that was not excel. 
lent. 

Many of those who indulge them- 
selves in sneering at almost every 
cultivation of mind, are inerely en- 
deavouring to apologize for their 
own indolence. They find it so 
much easier to drudge on in the low- 
er and more humble path, than to 
ascend to a higher, that we ought 
not to be surprised at finding them 
railing against every one who is de- 
sirous of moving in a more elevated 
sphere, and of shaping his course 
nearer and nearer to perfection. 
There are so few who know how to 
assume manners, superior to those 
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of ordinary life, and to support then 
that we need not wonder 
when we see many Who reyoiwe to 
trample under foot whatever would 
tend to elevate and improve the state 


with ease, 


of human society. 
From the man 
expect every thing that 1s vreat or 


of taste we may 


refined, every thing that can embel 
lish or give a charm to life. He 1s 
biay Py himself, and renders eve ry 
one aronnd him happy. His mind 
isstored with ‘learning, though he 
never obtruces it unseasonably 3 bis 
conversation and his writtnes are 
t and easy. lis man- 
raceful, and his 


Nei- 


' 
pers aye po ite and c 
b'extenced, 


Hiections wari anu 


ther in his dress, his house, nor his 
furneoure, is be the enemy of orna- 
ment: vet they are neat, rather 
than show y To all he does, or 


hed, with singular 


save, may be ap 
} admired e])l- 


propriety, the mich 
; rt? — 

thet which trorace gave to Py rrha, 

Nan ole 


* muna fiis. 


Diubiin, Dion. 
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THIRTEENTH REPORT FROM THE COM- 
MIsSsIONEKS OF THE BUARD OF EDU- 
CATION, IN IRELAND, 

Act 46 Geo. III. 


( ()y { ry d, l the fy mse oF Commons, 


fi be P cd, Lad Vay is { 2 } 
To f sG, dé ( “ries, fu 1 of Lenox 
‘ fi / i i l, ) Ce re c vec l. , l- 
i ‘ (= j bes he j Gilliu rc neral 
(; af? ) oF lret ni. 
C; iii ad trom No. 5 le Pa re 284. ) 
Blue-( af losp tal in Cork, 
“TIS endowment was founded 
; in or aboutthe year 1699, by 
| Ww tlO ! cw rd Worth, Bishop of 
Kil bivre 1] toll Withyy as ihe lht- 
formation which we have received 
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to his death, Doctor Worth eXecuted 
a deed to William Goddard, mien 

' t 
of the Staple of Cork, and Willan 
Andrews and Jonathan Perry. ‘ 
ul en onstables of Cork ; by which 
coed he vested in them and thea 
successors tor ¢ ver, the lands known 
by the name of the Litthe Sout 
Fields inthe South Liberties of Cork, 
and also the lands of Chape! Bas 
and Chapel West, Ballvynough:. and 
Calurgall im the North liberties of 
Cork, subject to a head-rent of twep. 
ty pounds per annuin to Doctor 
Worth and his heirs. By this deed 
the mayor and corporation wer 
hound to erect a commodious school. 
house on said lands, to be called &, 
Stephen’s Hospital, and therein t 
educate as miny boys of the Protes 
tant religion as the funds wouk 
maintain ; that the mayer and co 
pr ration of Cork weve to have th 
government and power of visiting 
the school, and making rules for it 
administration, and tleat they were 
to let leases of only twenty-one 
vears of the lands called the Spittal 
Fields, taking half a year’s rent asa 
fine ; said fines to be converted only 
to the use and maintenance of sd 
school or hospital; that the other 
part of the lands belonging to the 
endowment, East and West Ball. 
nought, &c. &c. were to be lease 
at twenty-one years, at the best 1m- 
proved yearly rent, the rents to be 
expended in the maintenance an 
support of the school ; that alvo fosr 
students in Trinity College, 
must be natives of the city of Cork, 
in preference to all others, show 
receive 201. per annum as exhib 
tions, and that the sishop of Cort, 
the mayor of ditto, the proves © 
the college of Dublin, and the be: 
of the Worth family, shoaki 
minate the students; that the ether 
scholars were to be apprenucee 
Such is the account whi 
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the original we have not 
been able 
the lands therein 


his deed ; ; 
wen, nor have we 
win a cops of Ks 

cranted to this chatity, produ enow, 
from 


to ob 


Sour mormation be correct, 
in w six thousand pounds per abe 
“We are also informed, that in or 
bout the 1707, these lands 
were leased 
eotol 4571. 105, per annuin, 


year 
for ever at the annual 
by the 
en mayor and corporation ot Cork, 


onder a second deed : but whethec 


excoted by Docior Worth, or by 
bs brother, our information does 
specily ; but jt states, that in 


emaking these leases for ever, the 
ea mayor and corporation of Cork 


rnded more to the advantages of 


~ 


10 whom they let he 


wit fnends, 
ads, than to the 


fwadation, fur which they 


interests of the 
were 
yusters, 

Under all the circumstances of this 
Cae, as represent dtous, we have 
bought it ourduty torefer the fur- 
brinvestigation of it to the Board 
i Charitable and Bbe- 
sts, Who have powers to sue for 
of ch cancelled, 
or misapphed ; we have 
that without rreat 
iulties and «ck lays we could not 
accurate tmtormation re- 
wecting this chat ity whic hwe would 
dese; and thou; 
which we 


Donations 
ihe Fecovery nities 
cm wzzled, 
fen to think 
th 


vain the 


h the information 
have detatied above, was 
given tous with the reserve, that it 
wat collected i" m report and con- 
feration, and micht not be 


’ 


accue 
He, sullwe thought itour ch ily, by 
wlerring the subject to the Board of 
Viaritable Donations, to put it into 
ch a train ol inquiry, that if it 
old be found that the property 

this charity has been in Prope rly 
Cemsed, it may be sued for, re- 


vered, and apphed according to 
© Orginal intentions of Ductor 
orth, 


Phere isa very spacious schoo! 
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belonging to this foundation, in which 
as many cnt tncome 
will matntain, 


four, are lodved, cl ithe, 


boys as th 4 pre 
twenty or twentlVe 


dheted and 


educated, and receive a better kind 
of education thin what is usually 
given at ch rity s< hools : they are 


¢/ 


mostly tiie as al dec ived 


recomnmended for 


ciuzens 
of Cork, and are 
admission by the members of the 


corporal Oi, 


The Green Coat Hospital in the City 
of Cork 

This school was endowed by seve- 
ral persons at different periods, with 
lands, donations and bequests, the in- 
come of which now amounts altoge- 
Pi3td. is. Gd. Of this 
sum about forty pounds is paid to 
the master and mistress, and their 
assistants; the remainder of the fund 
is devoted to clothing the children, 
and matoutamiug from 16 to 18 re- 
duced old persons on the establish- 
ment, ‘Phere were 52 children eda- 
cated at this school within Liis year, 
of which number 40 remained oa 
the establishment the 25th Decem- 
ber, 1810. ‘Tints is represented to 
us asa very well regulated charity, 
A part of the income of this endow- 
ment, which arises from lands, we 
are informed will scon rise very con- 


siderably. 


Live rtothe sumo 


Deane’s Charity School. 

Moses Deane, Esq. 1 the year 
17 2u, leita conceru im Cock-pit-lane, 
in the City ol Cork, worth about 
136/, per annum yearly, with direc- 
tions that the said yearly reat should 
be put out to interest, for the pure 
pose (inter alia) of Faising the sum 
of 1,200/. each, for the support of 
tour schools in the city of Cork, for 
educating and clothing twenty boys 
and twenty girls im each school. 
The interest of the charity in the 
conceros in Cock-pit-lane, has ex- 
pired abont teu years since, There 
has been but ove school established, 























































































































which is in St. Peter’s parish, Mr. 
Trench of Marino, the representative 
of the family, some years ago p aid, 
as we are informed, intothe hands 
of the rector of St. Nicholas parish 
1,200/., which is now in the tunds, 
and has accumulated to 2,750/ The 
parishes of Christ Church and St. 
Mary’s Shandon have not received 
their proportions, and bave lately 
appled tothe Commissioners of Cha- 
ritable Donations for their interfer- 
ence. 

There are at present twenty-five 


boys, and twenty-five girls in this 
school, who are clothed and educat- 
ed. Its present income consists of 


“—,,) 


721, paid by the corporation of Cork, 
but whether a volun! ary annuity, or 
otherwise, is not stated to us: 12/. 
per annuum paid by the representa- 
tives of Mr. Lysaght, a bequest > 
and 29/4, 15s. paid out of Deane’s 
fund.—Total 1132. per an- 
num. 

The school is kept in a very large 
house, capable of accommodating 
hundred children, which was 


158. 


one 
originally a school-house belonging 
to Moses De ine’s endowment, w ho, 


curing bis life-time, erected it, and 
an alms-house ; and by his will, 
dated in 1754, bequeathed — rent- 
charges forever, amounting to 216/, 
yearly, for their support. The in- 
tentions of the testator tn this case, 
have not been carried into eflect by 


his representatives, no rent being 
p ui for the last thirty or forty 


vears, and the 
mains in the 


estate no longer re. 
lamiuily of the found- 
ci. . 

A suit was stituted in | 
by thethen Bis! hop of C loyne, forthe 
recovery of this charity, but un- 


successtully, as we are informed. 


i ) 
Sd 
’ 


— 
‘ 


Starman’s School. 


A Mrs. Sharman, and an Arch- 
deacon Pomeroy, endowed a school 
many years since, in Hammond. 
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lane, in the city of Cork, 
mcome of their 


The total ' 


r your it ris LESLS 18 How 
231. per anoum » tor which som fir. 
boys are educated gratis. The mas. 
ter educates othe rcoiarep ‘Or Whose 
instruction he is paid by the pa 
rents, 

Mrs. Sharman also endowed , 
school in St. Finsbury’s parish, inthe 
city of Cork, with 167. P annum, 
In this school seventy children ap 
now taught. 

Bishop Leslie's School. 

In a document drawn up by 4 
member of the Board of Educatiog 
of 1788, and now in our [}OSSESSi0n, 
we find the following memorandums 
Robert Leshe. Bishop of Clogher, 
who died in 1672, devised the ip- 
terest of 500/. for the ‘maine 
nance of a free-school at Clogher, 
This money has never been ap. 
pled.” 

Bishop Garnet's School. 


« By the wiil of Doctor Garnet, Be 
shop of Clogher, it appears thatata 
me eting of the trustees of Bishop 
Sterne’s charities, it was ordered that 
a sum not exceeding 100/, should be 
paid annually to the Dean and Chap 
ter of Clogher, for the repairs of th 
cathedral ; this sum, when recover 
ed, he bequeathed to the Dean aod 
Chapter, in trust, for a school thay 
ter and school-house, in the a 
parish,” 

Tihallon. 

“Cz aptain Richardson devised the 
interest of 1O0/., at six per cem, ® 
be divided equally betweea the p* 
rish schoolemaster and the poor @ 
the parish.” 

Monaghan. 

« William Cairnes, Esq. charg 
his estate in Menaghan wish 2° 
yearly for ever, for the support ° 
a mathematical master.” Upon 
application made by us to the Lew 
Bishop of Clogher, for an acco 
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of these and other schools of private 
foundation in bis diocese, we have 
been furnished, by his Lordship’s 
order, with the following account 
teyy is register. 
oe his Lordship does not find 
that any school was founded within 
bis diocese 10 the year 1672, or at 
say other period, by Doctor Robert 
Lestie, formerly Bishop of Clogher ; 
sor does his Lordship find, that any 
school was founded by Captain 
Richardson, at Tihallon, or any do- 
sation or bequest left by him for 
that purpose.” 

That there was a_ school-house 
built by Dr. John Garnet, formerly 
Bishop of Clogher, which, with two 
acres of land, has been ever since 
ewen by the Bishop of Clogher to 
s school-master; besides this, the 
«hool-master enjoys whatever re- 
mains of five £.5 per cent. go- 
reroment debentures, of 100/. each, 
iter the necessary repairs of the 
chool-house had been expended 
thereout, which sum was recovered 
fom Bishop Sterne’s Charity. ‘The 
chool-house is at present in a state 
ofgood repair, and the number of 
eholars filty three, viz, thirty-six 
males and seventeen females, who 
we wstructed in book-keeping, arith- 
welic, reading, writing, and spell- 
ing, and pay from four shillings and 
lur pence, to seven shillings and 
even pence per quarter for their 
tlacation, according to the differ- 
eat branches in which they are in- 
structed... S$ As to the mathematical 
xhool endowed by Mr, Cairnes, the 
wilowing is his Lordship’s report, 


which he received from the Rector of 


Monaghan. 


“Ihave heard, that this bequest 
#20). yearly, was paid partly to a 
mathepatical master, and partly to 
We diocesan sx hool-master at Mo- 
Maghan, and that the whole was 
erwards paid to the diocesan 
“hool-master, but that about the 


vear 1798, the same ceased to be 
paid, and since that period has not 
been paid, as far as I can learn.” 
His Lordship does not find that the 
school-house, as intended, was ever 
erected, at least, there is uo such 
school house now in being.” 

The report from his Lordship also 
states, that “ Edward Lucas, Esq., 
late of Castleshane, in the parish of 
Monaghan, in or about the year 
1758, left a bequest of twenty 
pounds yearly for ever, for an Eng- 
lish school-master at Castleshane. 
{ have not heard of this sum having 
ever been paid, nor have I seen his 
will.” 


Cloyne School. 


Doctor Charles Crowe, formerly 
Bishop of Cloyne, by a codicil to 
his will, bearing date the 17th of 
March, 1719, bequeathed to his 
wife, and to the then treasurer and 
precentor of Cloyne, and after their 
death, to the treasurer and precentor 
for the time being, the small burgh- 
ery of Cloyne, in trust, for cloth. 
ing, educating, and binding appren- 
tices, poor boys of the diocese, 
The income of this charity, in the 
year 1788, was 64/. 16s. 3d. per ane 
num. 

sishop Crowe’s charity-school, 
which is situated in the town of 
Cloyne, has, within these few years, 
been put upon a very respectable 
footing; a house has been erected 
in the principal street of the town, 
and an excellent master engaged, 
ata salary of 30/1. per annum, who 
was educated in Trinity College, 
Dublin. He has ten Protestant boys 
on the foundation, for which the 
trustees pay him 15d. per anaum for 
clothing, boarding, and lodging each 
boy; the school house and garden 
he is allowed rent-free. Besides 
these boys on the foundation, he has 
six boarders, and twenty-five day- 
scholars, Protestants and Roman 








































Catholics. Nine of these children 
are taught the Classics, the rest 
reading, writing, and arithmetie; 
the school is of the greatest benefit 
to the town and neighbourhood, and 
the intentions of the fouader carried 
into full effect. The income of the 
estate is now about one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds per annam, 

We are indebted to the Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne, who is the in- 
spector of this s« hool, for the above 
account of this very well conducted 
foundation, 


Youghall. 


This school was endowed by the 
Earl of Cork, inthe year [610, with 
a large house, and a salary of 30/, 
per annum for the master: it was 
kept as a classic school in 1788, 
The Lord Bishop of Cloyne has made 
the following report upon the pre- 
sent state of this school. 


“The master of the school of 
Youghall, the Rev. Mr. [ackett, 


having been appoiuted by the late 
Duke of Devonshire, (who is Lord 
Cork’s representative), contrary, as 
I understand, to the wishes of the 
corporation of Youghall, complained 
frequenily to me of being opposed 
and discouraged by the latter, and 
though he seemed anxious to do his 
duty, it was a matter in which I 
could give him no relief. In conse- 
quence of this discouragement, he 
gave up his pupils an! left the 
place; but it is represented to me, 
that he still continues to receive the 
salary from the Duke, or his agent, 
theugh the charity is entirely tras- 
trated, and the school-house hired 
by a manufacturer for the purposes 
of his trade. 


Buttevant. 


Lanesboroug h 
year 


The Countess of 
endowed this school, in the 


1698, with a house, balf av acre of 


land, and 204 per annum, 
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At Casticharrison, 

Near Charleville, in the dicces 
of Cloyne, a schocl-house was beib 
by Henry Harrison, Esq., and “ 
dowed with 201. per annum, charzed 
upon an estate in Dublin; of ty 
present condition of the Cndowmenss 
at Buttevant and Castlebarrison, we 
have received the following accouss 
from the Lord Bishop of Cloyne. 

« The school at Buttevant, found. 
ed by Lady Lanesborough, having 
bo revenue but what arose frow 
lands which were leasehold, and th 
lease having long since expired, the 
property has changed its owner, and 
the school has, of course, evased, 

“The scheol of Castleharrison, 
near Charleville, has been many 
years without a scholar, There 
a house belonging to this sehool, 
and a salary, which ought to be 
paid by Mr. Harrison, of 201, per 
annum ; and on the charitable com 
mittee of the Irish [louse of Lords 
interfering about 28 years ago, the 
school house was repaired, and some 
arrears recovered, but nothing eb 
fectual has been done since, and the 
present owner of the estate being it 
sane, has increased the difliculty of 
obtaining redress.” 

Eyrecourt School. 

The Rev. Richard Banks, in the 
year ——, bequeathed all his pro 
perty for the encouragement of a 
hl Be a schoul-master at Evre- 
court. Here is a good school hous, 
built by the father of the preseat 
master, the Rev. Thomas Hackett 
(who once kept a grammar-schoe 
in it,) for the sum of about 600, 
chietly the accumulation of the i- 
terest of Mr. Banks’s property, 
a small sum advanced by Mr. Hack 
ett the father. This school ¥# 
built upon an acre of land, leas 
for lives renewable for ever by 
Lord Eyre, to the Rev. I hoa2s 


Hackett, the former masteh 
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trely renewed by Lord Eyre to the 

resent master, the Rev. John Hack- 
sit, who is bis son and successor In 
the school. Mr. Hackett, the fa- 
ther, having paid 80l, to the former 
tenant for his interest in this acre of 
land, and having advanced one part 
of this cum out of his por ket, ina 
ewe that the half of this land ts his 
r? | property. The present master, 
on bis examination before us, de- 
clared, that he conceived the whole 
w be the property of the school. 

We find, that the last renewal of 
the lease has been made to Mr, 
lohon Hackett individually, and not 
« master of the school; which we 
think incorrect. 

The salary of the master arises 
fom the interest at six per cent, of 
the sum of 7OO/, Mr. Bank’s be- 
guest, lent to Lancellot Sandys, sq. 
of Kileavan, in the Queen’s County, 
and = s¢ cured by bond on Lancellot 
Yadys, and George Sandys, Esq, 
ceased, and which interest is paid 
rgularly. 

We think the lease of the land on 
vhich this school house, and the of- 
ees, &e, are erected, ought to 
have been made and renewed to the 
imstees of Lyvrecourt school, and 
vt to Mr. Hackett, or his father, as 
pnvate individuals. If this is not 
fone, disputes respecting the right 
i property may be expected to 
wwe at no distant period, 

the present master, the Rev, 
John Hackett, was appointed in the 
year 1796, by Doctor Marley, Bzi- 
hep of Clontert, Giles Eyre, Iisq., 
wd the Rev. Thomas Hackett, Vicar 
dDonanavghter, the three trustees 
“tis charity. He receives the 42/. 
pr aonum, the interest of the fund: 
“s lather, the late master,’ now 
“eve 78*years of age, occasionally 

“tucted two boys in the school- 
ue, About twelve more poor 
iidren, who ar. Protestants, were 
“Wucted at a school in the toW)), 
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kept by a man who had lately re- 
nounced the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. Mr. John Hackett paid him 
four guineas a year for instructing 
that number, he himself never hav- 
ing attended im person to the duties 
of the school, of which he receives 
the emoluments. 


Belfast Schools. 


The late Lord Donegall, in the 
year 1777, demised ten acres of 
land at Malone, about four miles 
from Belfast, for three lives and for. 
ty one years, ata small annual rent, 
for the purpose of erecting a school- 
house thereon, and for the benefit of 
the master; he also allowed 201. per 
annum as a salary, for which as 
uiany children were to receive free 
education. 

The school has been continued 
since that time, and generally con- 
tains, as has been stated to us, about 
one hundred children. The present 
Marquis of Donegall continues to 
pay the salary of 201. per annum, 
and such of the children as are able 
to allord it, pay the master at small 
rates for their instruction. 

There is another small school in 
the same neighbourhood. The school 
house is rent-free, but bas no land 
attached to it. ‘The Marquis of Do- 
negall pays the master ten guineas 
per annuin, which, with small sub- 
scriptions fren the neighbourhood, 
and the casual profits arising from 
some of the scholars, constitute the 
master’s income: at this school, 
about eighty children attend. Wil- 
liam Legg, Esq, of Malone, (a te- 
nant of the Marquis of Donegall,) 
has also lately instituted two free. 
schools, in the same neighbourhood, 
in which the boys and girls are 
separately educated. The amount 
of these eadowments are not stated 
to us, 

In Belfast, there has been for 
some ycars pasta very considerable 


Sunday School, supported by volun- 
tary subscription, which has led to 
an undertaking of a permanent es- 
tablishinent. By the accouut which 
we received of this school, in Octo- 
ber, 1810, from the minister of the 
parish, the Rev. Mr. May, it ap- 
pears, that there were then two 
hundred and eighty children in- 
structed at it, on every Sunday, and 
that there were three bundred more 
on the hist for admission, who could 
not be received into.the school for 
wantofroom, ‘There are twenty-six 
young men who teach gratuitously, 
and take charge of the school in ro- 
tation, seven each Sunday. In con- 
sequence of the very liberal sub- 
scriptions from the people of Belfast, 
and gentry of the neighbourhood, it 
has been resolved to build a school- 
house sufficienily large to accommo- 
date five hundred pupils, and to open 
it as a duaily-school, ‘The Marquis 
of Donegall bas granted a very ex- 
tensive and valuable lot of ground 
in the town for the site of a school- 
house, at a small annual rent, for 
99 years; very liberal donations and 
subscriptions, amounting in 1810 to 
above 1,100/., had been entered 
into. The school-house had been 
begun, and when finished, it was 
proposed, that the school should con- 
tain five hundred children. It isto 
be hoped, however, that the Sunday 
school, which has already been at- 
tended with such success, will not 
be discontinued, 


Bangor School. 
At Bangor, in the diocese of Down, 
there is a small endowment of 52. 
per annum for a charity-school. 


Ballintay School. 
At Ballintay, in the same diocese, 
a school was founded by Mrs. Jane 
Stewart, who, by her will, dated in 
1760, left a rent-charge of 15/ for 
ever on her estate, to be applied to- 
wards the erecting and endowing a 
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school at Ballintay, for tea hing the 
children ot the poor inhabitants of 
said parish, of all religions denom). 
nations, to read and write + the 
school-master to be elected by ihe 
parishioners met in a vestry for thy 
purpose, Mrs. Stewart “died in 
drone but no school w as Opened, of 
school-master elected, till the yea 
1776; there was then the sum of 
1354., arrears of the annuity, doe, 
and which has never been paid, nor 
any school-house erected. Since the 
year 1776, the annuity of 15%, pet 
annum has been regularly paid, and 
a master elected by the parishioner, 
By a regulation of the parishioner, 
twenty-five poor children are tobe 
taught by the master, without any 
charge, and this has been complied 
with ; the present proprietor of the 
estate has oflered a school-house and 
some land for the endowment, pro- 
vided the parishioners would electa 
proper person to be master, bot the 
last election having fallen upoo a 
man whom he does not think qual- 
fied for the trust, he has not granted 
those accommodations. It is stated 
to us, thatifa school under Erasmas 
Swith’s foundation could be erected, 
so as to incorporate the two endow- 
ments into one, it might be atrended 
with the best consequences in that 
very populous part of the country; 
and that there is little doubt that the 
sum of 135/. in arrear inight be fe- 
covered by proper application. 


Drombeo School. 


At Drombo also, in the same die 
cese, there is a school, endowed 
bout 40 years ago, by one ol Lord 
Donegal!'s family, wih a schoo 
house, garden, ten acres ol land, 
and a salary of ten pounds per & 
num to the master ; the lands # 
let on a determinable lease att 
guineas per acre, and are now of 
more value, which rent the mae 
receives ; twenty children are tavgh 
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w read, write, and cypher in this 
sxhool gratis; the masier had be- 
sides from thirty to forty who paid 
for their instruction. 

Donaghadee School. 

At Donaytiadee there is a schoul 
endowed by Lady Mount Alexander, 
who, ia the year 1764, left by will 
60/, per annum for ever, for the pure 
pose of educating, (as lar as English, 
writimg and arithmetic, ) clothing, 
wi apprenticing out thirty boys ; 
which sum was to be divided as fol- 
lows :—20/. per annum to the mas- 
wr, $0/, per annom for clothes, and 
101. fur apprentice fees ; a schvol- 
house rent free has been furnished 
by the inhabitants of the town; 25 
boys (all that the funds will now 
admit of ) are clothed and educated 
this school, and when fit, appren- 
teed ; they are the children of the 
wor parishioners, and are all free 
dolars; the master is represented 
wihe minister of the parish as a 
yaon well qualified for the care of 
& whool. 


Lisburn School. 

This is a school for the education 
the children of the people called 
Quakers. It was originally endow- 
“ by John Hancock, one of their 
wcety, who, in the year 1764, be- 
qeathed 1,000/. to four trustees, for 
we purchasing lands, the produce 
rents of which were to be applied 
" the support of a school for the 
“ocation of the people called Qua- 
ters, near Lisburn. The trustees laid 
t 320/, on the purchase of lands 
in the County of Antrim,* which 
Low produce 36l. lis. 4d. per an- 
bm. The remaining sum of 6801, 

Hot yet been vested in lands, but 
‘placed out at interest on bond or 
mortgave. ‘The trustees took a lease 
Se 


’ >. ° . ieee 

un amistake : the lands are situat- 
the unty of Armagh, 

; Sclfast Magazine. 
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of lives renewable for ever, of twen- 
ty acres of land from the late Karl of 
Hertford, on which they erected a 
school-house at the expense of up- 
wards of 1 3001, raised by subscrip~ 
tion amoug the Quakers in Enyland 
and Ireland, and inthe year 1774, 
a boarding-school was opened under 
the -appointment of the trastees, by 
the late John Gough, the author of 
the “ Practical Arithmetic,” who re. 
ceived the annual balance of the pros 
duce of the 1,0002., after payine the 
chief-reot to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford, John Gough dying in 179], 
the school was discoutinued for some 
time, but in 1794 was opened again 
upoa a new plan, and the buildings 
were considerably enlarged: it is 
now a school for the education of 
poor children belonging to the people 
called Quakers, in the province of 
Ulster, and is supported by annual 

subscriptions raised among them in 
that province, and by the interest 

of money subscribed bythe Quakers 
in Leinster and Munster, together 

with the produce of the original, and 

other bequests, and three pounis 

paid with each child, either by the 

parents, relatives, or mouthly or o- 

ther meeting to which the child be. 

longs. Both boys and girls are edu- 

cated in the school. The present 

numbers are,—eighteen boys, twen- 

ty-four girls. The annual expense 

of each child last year, was about 

sixteen pounds, 

The school appears to be welk 
conducted, both in the regularity of 
the children, and the neatness and 
geod order of the place. 


Cloncagh School. 


At Cloncagh, im the diocese of 
Derry, there is a smal! endowment 
of a schvool-house, and ten pounds 
yearly by the Earl of Donegall, 
made about jority years ago. A 
school-house was built atthe expense 
of the late Marguis, which is kept 
a 2 












































in repair by cess laid on the parish 
ut Lheaste r, and not collected without 
much ' ‘The present Mar- 
(jUls ol Done; all pays the master’s 
salary of JO per anunm, but itis a 
Voluntary allowance on lis part, as 


ditheulty 


we are tormed, the endowment 
net tiavinog been a permanent one. 
We heave ae return of the number of 


cundrien taugll at this school, 
Camus School. 
In Mrabai e, 10 the parish of Ca- 
iS a school endowed by 


THUS, t cre 
ie’ Jolha Han ton, Esq one of the 
Abercorn famtly, in the year 1666. 


ve eodow ie Ht COMSSts of a house 
aud a revi-cliarge of 32 per aonum, 
‘aie of a John Hunt, Lisq. 
entied Bailisandra, m the County of 
‘lipperary, which rent-charge has 
not been paid for some years past, 

’ 

‘ 


ut untual latterly had been regularly 


Park, We have tbe retore referred the 
hive on into the nature of this 
bequest, to the Comnaissioners of 


Charitable Donations, who have 
powers to procee Lat law for the re- 
chara ible bequests that 


eld or misapphed. 


‘ vety 0 
at it Wi hi} 
Lihis school is at present support- 


) ‘ ; -\ 
ed entirely by voluntary subse rip- 
trons, aud three vearsago anew auc 
school house was erect- 


ruins; a 


Whimadiou 


ec, the old one bein 1 


propery passer appomced, who lives 
ia the | use, anc istruets twelve 
boys aud twelve eirls, who are cloth- 
od, and also taught readmg, writ- 
big, abiilimetic, aud [> hn-stuging, 
wid asstst every Sunday in the sere 
VICE chureh 
Proarose Granze School 

In the year 1721, the Rev. Ed- 

wood Nicholsenu, tormeriv of Prim- 


rose Grange, in the County of Silico, 


executed a deed to the then Bishop 


cil 4 On, I i! i fretil charge of 


Py per aundn on Prinvose Griage 
astutie@, &S ise Rt lhon.-heuse, and 
ilk cic of junu in trusi, wo CS- 
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tablish a school there for educating 
and clothing a certain number 4 
children. ln the year 1795, the 
said Edward Nicholsoa made a wi). 
wherein he raittied the bequest oj 
40l. per annum for ever, on the Prim, 
rose Grange estate, and thea be. 
queathed An trust to the Bisdop of 
Lipbin his interest tn the hands of 
Ardlee and C ialboy by and Carrag. 
intaida, held by a lease of Veaty, 
of which above 800 are UNEXpited, 
and his interest in other lands, which 
has siice expired, and a Cera 
rent-charge of 38/ per annum og 
the lands of Lystry, in the County 
of Galway, and of Ol. per anaom 0 
the lands of Callagh on the County 
of Mayo, both fur ever; and tuts 
ther, the interest of 2501. bequeath 
ed in said will to the Bishop of EL 
phin; the entire of the above-meo- 
tioned grants or bequests to be for 
the purpose ol clothing and educate 
ing a certain oomber of childeenat 
six schools, to be established in dil 
ferent parts of the diocese of Eb 
phin. 

After the decease of the Rev, Bt 
ward Nicholsou, the yearly produce 
of the sundry donations was applied 
as directed by bim, bat it was foal 
that the donations were of very little 
service, by reason of the great ium 
ber of children directed to be clot 
ed and edacated in six different 
places, which of course required % 
laries to six diflerent school-master, 
and therefore, ia the year 17H, 4 
Act of Parliament was obtained, 0% 
solidating the different, schools #° 
one, now at Primrose Graogt 
vesting the func 
of Tuam, the Bishop of Fem 
Vicar of Sligo, the \ cat rr, 
and the representative of the Nuche 
son family, ail for the ume a 
and empowering them to erect 4 


15. children, tere 


habitation for 

. an wt 
to be maintaiped, clothed 
cated, 
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tn the year 1749, @ lease of twenty 
cres of latid was obtained for lives 
2 . é 

renewable for ever, at a pepper 
Primrose Grange, tor 


coro fie, at , 
iand the 


4/, per annum, and on that 
trustees Ca sed aconsiderabie house 
and offices to be erected, wares 
(as permitted hy the Act of Parlia- 
they expended the money be- 
qoeathed by the will of the Rev. 
Fiward Nicholson. The trustees 
gre how in the receipt of a net me 
come of 1187. per annum. Jt was 
faad that 15 children could 
eolothed, maintained, and educate 
ein the school, and from time to 
wwe they have been reduced, and 
the present regulation ts to have nine 
children on the establishment 5 for 
the maintenance, clothing, and eve 
@ion of whom, 252. quarterly is 
mil to the master, from the rents, 
vd he has the twenty acres free ad- 
ming to the house, of which land 
ive half is unproductive moun- 
wm: the remainder of the income 
soond very insufficient for keeping 
i school-liouse in repair, and for 
priding bedding and other neces 
anes for the children, and for ap- 
peaticing them out when fit, but 
othe year 1517 a rise probably of 
per annum will occur on the 
asol Ardlee, which will be then 
woflease, The children are taught 
read, write and cypher, and care- 
Wi mstructed im the catechism, and 
principles of the Protestant reli- 
i; the school-house, last summer, 
"7 updergong repairs, of 
“eh it stood in great need, and 
‘imber of scholars then in the 


gen!) 


not 


some 


we Was reduced to Six only ~ such 


* > | 

Me Present state of this declining 
“Thament, * 

‘we Bishop of Eiphin, to whom 
"we indebted for our mformation 
specting this school, observes, that 
‘Muted in a most retired spot, 
te tutles bom Sligo, the Vicar of 


, | 
MB reside Pang { 
r€sices Upon a benechce in 
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from 


another diocese ; the Vicar of T'an- 
u resides 23 nities 


grath the 
school ; 


his Lordship restdes $Y 
miles, and the Archbishop of Tuam 
70 miles that it ts 
therefore Hupossible jor the trustees 


distant from. at, 
to pay that attention tothe establish 
ment that otherwise they might do 5 
and therefore the Bishop ot Fiphia 
stronaly recommends thatthe wicome 
of this establishment, should, if poss 
sible, be vested in the imeorporated 
ot the 
house, and the land aunexed to it, 
atiord facilities and accommodation 
for a very large school, and abun- 
dance of poor children of the Protes- 
tant, as well as of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, would be readily offered 
for reception inte the school, 


Society. fhe size schoo's 


Hewetson's Charity School. 


At Betaghstown, in the County of Kil- 
dare, 

Patrick Hewetson, of Betaghs- 
town, in the County of Kildare, 
Doctor of Physic, by lis last will 
and testament, dated 23d eof July, 
1770, devised the lands of Beraglis- 
town, im the barony and parish of 
Clane, and Couniy of Kildare, con- 
taming 257 thereabouts, 
with the mansion house thereon, and 
also the lands of Dromecora, othere 
wise Dramcora Hane, sivuate in the 
barony of Kiilagavoy, and parish 
of Atinagh, in the County of Cavan, 
ahd containing 75 acres, or there- 
abouts, together with the residue of 
all fis personal property, alter the 
payment of certain legacies, and 
other charnable bequests specified 
wu) his will, to Doctor tictiard Robin- 
sou, Primate ot afl Irciand, and to 
his duecessor in the See of Afmagh, 
the Primacy of all Ireland, for ever, 
and unto Doctor Chartes Jackson, 
Bishop of the See of Wildare, aoa 
unto his successors to the See of Kil- 
dare for ever, and unte Thomas 
Dairyinpie, Esquire, Attoruey at 


acres, or 





























Law, (who died io the life-time of 
the testator) in trust, after the pay- 
ment of certain life annuities and le- 
gacies in his will specified “ to the 
use and behoof, and for the support 
and yearly maintenance of a cha- 
rity-school, to be built dn the said 
lands of Betaghstown, in barony and 
parish of Clane, and County of Kil- 
dare ; the said school to consist of 
as many poor boys and girls as his 
said trustees shall think fit and con- 
venient, to be carefully instructed 
in the Protestant religion, in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and when 
properly qualified to be bound out 
apprentices in the way of trade, witb 
proper fees, to Protestant masters and 
wistresses,” And of this his will he 
appointed Henry White, and Moses 
Cahill, executors, and died in or a- 
bout the year 1783. 

Said Moses Cahill, to whom Doc- 
tor Hewetson, by a codicil to bis 
will, dated in the, year 1782, had 
Jeft a life-estate in said lands, upon 
his death entered into possession of 
the lands, and of the personal proper- 
ty of Doctor Hewetson, and thereout 
pail his several legacies, and died 
mm 1702, 

His executor, the Rev. Joseph 
Forsyth, claimed possession of part 
ofthe lands of Betaghstown,. under 
« lease made to him by said Moses 
Cahill: and a Mr. Michael Cahill 
claimed another part of said lands, 
aud his daughter afterwards kept 
possession of all the title deeds of 
said estates, and also of the securities 
fer money, and a considerable time 
elapse before the trustees were ap- 
pnzed of the charitable bequests of 
ihe said Doctor Hewetson. 

At leamgth, in the year 1795, the 
late Bishop of Kildare, and the late 
primate of all Ireland, proceeded 
at law for the recovery of the estate 
and personal property of the testator, 
and afler a litigated and expensive 
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suit in equity, the trusts of 
Hewetson’s will were decreed by 
Lord Chancellor Ciare to be carried 
into execution, and further legal 
proceedings were also taken tp mm, 
cover the several sums due on the 
respective securities lor Money 5 and 
the trustees deferred carry; inte 
execution the establishment of a 
charity-school, until all the personal 
property was recovered and secured; 
but in the interim, the late Py 
and the late Bishop of Kildare jg 
the house and demense of 
stown, for five years, for a barrack 
for troops, the part of the Cog 
of Kildare in which Betaghstown js 
situated being then very much die 
turbed ; and the trustees. let the res 
of said lands for 31 years, and a 
cordingly as the rents were recewed, 
(after advancing the several sums 
necessary for the prosecution of their 
suits at law, for the recovery of the 
personal property then depending) 
the balances were from time to time 
vested in Government debentures 
which were lodged in the banke 
Messrs. Latouche, and Co,,-to the 
credit of the trustees. 

It appears from a rental furnished 
to us, and also from an accountof 
the personal property belonging 
this charity, both of which are 90 
nexed in the appendix to this report, 
that the rental of the Jands amounted 
to the yearly sum of $04. Os. Id, 
and that the personal property aft 
ing from securities for money left by 
Doctor Hewetson, and from th 
savings out of the annual rents of 
the estates, amounted in the yee 
1306 to the sum of $,4514 9% Si 

It appeers, that the preseat 
Bishop of Kildare, in the year 180, 
upon the final adjustment of the sus 
at law, undertook, as acting truse®, 
the sole management and direch® 
of this endowment, which # # his 
Lordship’s diocese; that he 
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the house and offices in a state of 
min and decay, and the lands ate 
tached thereto exhausted and un- 
ive; and it further appears, 
his Lordship’s statement to us, 
that he expended the sum of 
1,160k Lis. 53d. in repairs and new 
bordings, aud established a manu- 
factory for making farming imple- 
ments, such as ploughs, harrows, 
&ec,, at Beiaghstown, the expense 
of which amounted to 6771. 4s. 64d. 
aod the returns to $414 7s. Lid. 
oily; that his Lordship bas since 
gbstituted in the place thereof an 
ievitural establishment, for which 
he has taken into hand the 
demense of Betaghstown, and some 
d the lands adjoining, it, which 
were purchased in, amounting in 
dite about 111 acres, 41 of which 
the manager of the farm has stated 
phe“ reclaimed, and now reclaim- 
tg bog,” upon which lands a con- 
#rable sum has been by him ex- 
jaded in draining them. And it 
wpears, that the number of poor 
tiidten maintained in the house, 
tmeunted, in September, 1811, to 
to hoys and six girls; the former 
“whom are alternately employed 
Pagritulture, and at school, and the 
lier as servants in the house and 
i® school, 
The master of the establishment 
ht asalary of 100/. per annum, 
wth apartments, fuel, grass for a 
®¥, potatoes, and vegetables from 
te farm; there are also a school- 
mater and steward, but at what sa- 
ries and allowances is not specified, 
Tt appears, from statements fur- 
a tous by the Lord Bishop 
Kildare, that the total expenses 
of this establishment, from May, 
185, to the end of December, 1809, 
Mhented to the suin of 7,7 101. 198.6d. 
~ “wards answering that expen- 
» the following sums bave 


ten applied - 
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&. .26; & 
Produce of farm,..........+. 1,207 11 10 
Ditto of Manufactory,,..... $41 7 9 





Making together........... 1,548 19 7 
of the funds recovered by the trustees, and 
rents received from the year 1806 to 1809, 


2. fe d. 
Cash from Messrs. La 
Touche, treasurers,,....... 2,388 12 10§ 
Ditto from Mr. Pentland, 
“agent, eeeeeree seeereeseeeceres 2,375 19 9} 





Further sum ex 
the Lord Bishop of Ki 
dare, seers eereeeceeeeeeeeeeee 1,197 7 $ 





£7,710 19 6 





Leaving a balance against the en- 
dowment of 1,1971. 7s. 3d. And 
it also appears, that the expenses of 
the institution, from December, 
1809, to September, 1812, amount- 
ed to 1,853/. Os, 4d., and the pro- 
duce of the farm to that. date amount. 
ed to 1,471/. 19s. 104d. leaving a 
balance of 3811. Os. 54d.; these two 
balances making together the sum 
of 1,5782 7s. 64d, against. the. cha- 


rity. 


The buildings, offices, and exten- 
sive farms now in hand, are repre- 
sented to us to be in the highest state 
of repair and cultivation. 

It is with great regret we observe, 
that not any children appear to have’ 
been instructed in this establish- 
ment, nor any to have been 
apprenticed in the way of trade, 
according to the intention of the 
testator; and we cannot but. ex- 
press our opinion, that the applica- 
tion of the funds of this charity to 
an establishment for agriculture or 
manufacture, however laudably _in- 
tended by the acting trustee, has 
arisen out of a misconstruction of 
the testator’s bequest, which ap- 
pears to us evidently to have been 
intended, according to the words 
of the will, “for the maintenance 
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of a charity-school, for poor boys 
and girls, to be theré carefully in- 
structed in the principles of the Pro- 
testant religion, in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and when properly 
qualitied; to be bound out appren- 
tices in the way of trade, with pro- 
per fees to Protestant uvasiers.” 
(To be continied. ) 
For the Belfast Monthty Magazine. 
— 
ON LOYALTY. 

EW virtues; in modern times, 

dre tote misunderstood, or have 
their true spirit and meaning more 
corrupted and perverted, than the 
grand virtue of Idyalty. Notwith- 
standing it is denied a place amongst 
the cardinal virtues, and ranks but 
amongst those of an inferior class, 
yet, Of account of ws eminent im- 
portance in civil society, it merits 

flictlar attention and ~ tegard. 
syalty, ia modern times, may be 
distiiuished as false or true. True 
loyalty, I ‘appreheid, may be de- 
fined in few words; “ a strong and 
atdent attachment to the constitution 
of our country.” It is a grand afd 
noble virtue! It is the bond and 
cement of civil society! No nation, 
destitute of this virtue, can exist as 
@ nation, or maintain their indepen- 
dence for any length of time. Dis- 
cord and confasion must arise > party 
spirit must prevail; and rancour and 
animosity must prddvce strife and 
civil commotion, till the whole na- 
tion heaves witl) the violénce of her 
internal cofivelsions. In this di- 
vided, distracted stare, the first botd 
invader will find them an easy prey; 
and triumph over them without dy 
Opposition. 

False foyalty is distinguished by 
the narrow and contracted views uf 
those who dre its advocates, Fr is iu 
ite spirR direttly contrary to true 
atid genvite loyalty. It is, in its 
nature, marrow, confined, and il- 


On Loyalty. 





liberal. Its advocates are, in 
enemies to their country, — Tey 
opinions are dangerous, ba 
and malignant; and their 
is frequently in perfect cong: 
with their pridciplen Pe 
they assert, that an attachment 
the person of the King is 
At other times, they maintain, tha 
an attachment to the King’s cogs. 
sellors, or ministry in offite, js 
alty. And frequently they insig, 
that a dutiful, passive, Stuburissigg 
to every law promulyated by govenm 
ment, no matter how unconstitg, 
tional, arbitrary, or tyrannical jg 
may be in its natore, i$ the incom 
testible evidence of loyalty. Thew 
principles are evidently mean, be 
miliating, and degrading. ‘These 
by whom they are entertained, ar 
destitute of a just sense of their rights 
as men and citizens: ignorant of 
their duty as subjects, and still mon 
grossly ignorant of their. duty, a 
sembers of civil society, ' 

These opinions are the remainsel 
those slavish principles of passive 
obedience, and non-resistance, which 
were so diligeutly inculeated in the 
reign of the Stuarts, But, thanks 
to God, their pernicious tendency 
was soon discovered; and the Be 
tish nation gave a glorious praia 
their free and independent spim, 
and of the just ideas they entertaim 
ed of gennine loyalty, by expelling 
a hated tyrant. from their throne, 
who sought to violate their sacred 
constitetion, aud erect en Ms Tomes 
wild and. lawless system of arbitrary 
power and despotism, 

The two virtues. of patriotism and 
loyalty, notwithstanding they 9 
the mottos. which distunguish 1% 
opposite parties, are, in thet a 
ture, inseparable, Patriotism, tb 
darling virtue of our couatty, #9 


near akin to loyalty. Geauine ley 
alty is a virtue which must est* 
nd every 


every patriotic bosom, 4 
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breast must glow with the 


svenly fire of patriotism. The 
ysion of these two virtues will con- 
ditote a perfect character. In every 


ity, if every Country, a few 
such characters may always be found 
wexist. With souls superior to the 
low, groveiling, prejudices of party, 
gach cnizens may be truly said to 
eustitote the bulwark of the state, 
fa the bour of ciyil commotion, or 
foreign invasion, they shall be found 
whe the firm friends of their king, 
heir country, and their constita- 
tos. Should internal treachery 
eect her head, or should foreign 
iatasion threaten their country with 
éesilation or subjugation, these no- 
lecitizens will be found amongst 
the foremost to seize their swords and 
aukets, aad risk theirlivesin suppres- 

internal rebellion; or in repel- 
iy the haughty invader of their 
duitry’s peace. 


A patriot. will always be 
iad ready to stand forward as 
champion of his coyatry, ia 
iting and opposing the attempts 
@ tyrants to introduce arbitrary 
weer and despotism. The cry of 
ts disttessed country will always 
te him from the slumbers of in- 
Skace, and animate him with the 
Gemge and resolution of a hero. 
Vabout a murmur, will he cheer- 
hilly Mictifice bealth and fortane, 
© atist in rescuing his country 
fom slavery and oppression. Ant- 
Sitdby the enthusiastic spirit of 
“july, he will voluntarily. relia: 
wm the comforts and pleasures of, 
Wt; encounter the dangers. of the 

) Wander a solitary exile from 

wave land; and even bow his, 
onthe fatal scatiold, to retain 

Magiples .of loyalty, and pre- 

mi¥iolate the sacred. constitn- 
‘of bis country, 


Marce.vs. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
mB 
DESULTORY HINTS RESPECTING THE 
ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION, 


T seems to have been, from the 

first, an intention of the friends 
of this institution, to comprehend 
with the same walls, wo very 
different modes of education; and 
adapted to very different periods of 
life. Under the general title of 
«« Academical Institution,” the de- 
sigu was, and | believe still con- 
tunues, to include both common 
schools for the English, Latin, and 
Greek languages, and also a colle- 
giate establishment; 60th the initia- 
tion of boys, and the instruction of 
young men ; both periods of life, from 
eight to twelve, and from sixteen 
to twenty ; both modes of tuition, the 
lash of the school-master, atid the 
prelections of the professor ; in shor, 
to hold out to the public the advan. 
tages of a complete course of eda- 
cation, from the gramiur-school to 
the bighest parts of liberal litera- 
wre. 

This double purpose, founded more 
on speculation than the experieice 
of any similar institution, seems to 
have originated principally from a 
desire of uniting subscribers in car- 
rying on the uadertaking, who were 
of different semiments with respect 
to the object of the establishment, 
There were, therefire, frou the be- 
ginning, and there still continues to 
be, two parties, who have, hither- 
to, joined in oue common end, bot 
whose difference will become more 
apparent, aod perhaps of more in- 
jurions consequeuces, when the in- 
stitution itself is put in a@ state of ac. 
tivity. Qne party looks merely to 
the éventof establishing a new set of 
schools iu the town of Belfast, a set 
of rival grammar schools, possessed 
of syvefal advantages in point of 





room and situation, They are fear- 
ful, perhaps with reason, of the 
tamepec re of founding any thing 
ike ‘a college: they doubt of its 
ever obtaining any encouragement 
from administration, or any grant 
from Parliament. They know with 
what unremitting jealousy such no- 
vel institutions are viewed by more 
ancient establishments ; but still, 
though they think that it will 
never be more than a collection of 
schools, they hold out the attracting 
idea of a college, and Professors, and 
a library, and scientific department, 
such as may swell the list of sub- 
scribers at home and abroad, and 
thus induce the co-operation of se- 
veral, who would not otherwise have 
contributed their money, or their 
attention, for a local aud compara. 
tively msignificant purpose, The 
other party contemplate not merely 
the wants and wishes of the town 
of Belfast, but of the whole pro- 
vince, and speculate upon an es- 
tablishment, not merely correspond. 
ing t the present population and 
prosperity of the North of Ireland, 
but which, in its enlargement, will 
keep pace with the future prospects 
of the country. They suppose, that 
being once legally incorporated, the 
institution will in no long time, ob- 
tain those privileges to confer lite- 
rary honours which are peculiar to 
an University... They have little 
doubt of the continued patronage 
ef the public, and they eneourage a 
sort of tremulous hope of an an- 
nual provision from Parliament. - 
As the sentiments of either party 
have prevailed, so have speculations 
risen or fallen in the individual, or 
in the general mass of subscribers : 
their fears sometimes coutracted into 
the school, and their hopes, at other 
times, dilated into an University. 
For my part, I do not scruple to 
say, that however well things may 


have, hitherto, proceeded, the deve- 
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lopement of plan into practi 

















i fe 
prove the great and urgent m a 
be placed in the double on 
the Academical Institution, jg the al 
incompatibility of school and PI 
under the same establishment : my 
the essential dilference of their a 
lations, their organization, they the 
modes of tuition ; in the tndlew ie 
jealousies and feuds that must nate oe 
rally and necessarily spriag up be oA 
tween Masters and Professors: and has 
above all, in the difficulty of mais. ' 
taining a moral separation betwee ao 
schdlars and pupils of differeut pe io bk 
riods_of life and stages in stody, buttox 
@ separation most necessary to the secure 
good order of the institution, and fice hi 
lasting welfare of all who are owe 
within its walls. I think time will vets 
prove that the institution masteithe Hi pew Ja 
become a college or school ; but MR putin, 
that it cannot be both, that the di Hy sion 
ferent parts of the institution are i mrtics 


irreconcilable, and will never t 
here for any length of time, and 
that the undertaking will shrink im 


Pa: 


to two or three roomy Soentif 
schools, or will rise’ gradually tite 3 stat” 
collegiate consequence, andthis more Hy With 
by the energy of individuals, and aj, » 
the progressive population and pro By emmen 
perity of the province, than fromthe 3 * web: 
likelihood of any parliamentary @ © publi 
ministerial rigor 0 J shall i % peop 
ever lament that the preparatory Bportan 
schools were not to be placed nm <a 
the town, .as they are at presen, lee 
and that the building was not ded terre 


cated ‘solely and exclusively to all 
the different classes of? literature 
which are understood to bet 

in the term University. 

It may be right, however, to cm 
ceal from others, and 1 Pm 
from ourselves, this org@ delet 
of the institution, which ra 
first conception, runs hen ih 
whole prospectus, and is) a8 * : 
incorporated by our fg 5 
the remedial power of 
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it isa disadvantage of all incorpo- 
cared societies, that they confirm 
ongiaal mistakes : that they incor- 
» error as well as trath, and 
insurmountable obstacles to 
rorement and reform on a better 
gaderstanding of the subject, through 
the benefit of experience. Corpo- 
mations have alwavs litle hea t, less 
bart, and only abound in belly. 


cn, manacied as we are by the 
chins of the charter, which begins 
to lay upon vs ihe shackles of an- 
dent establishinents. Most houses 
in Belfast huve a rent from top to 
brtom, by being placed in aa in 
ecore foundation. Our literary ¢ di- 
fee hes, | think, a crack of the 
ewe kind. Let us fil! up the cre- 
vets with plaster, if we cannot 
we lay the foundation, Let.us, in 
oiling toe literary department in 
selion, consult the wishes of both 
jets in the institution, and pre- 

both for education more strict» 
Dehelasic, and for what in the 

Grier iscalled “the Literary and 
Nentific part of the Establish- 
wat,” 

With this conciliatory purpose in 
me, We ought at the same time, to 
@amence the Academic Institution 
#weh a manner as might contorm 
® public expectation, and impress 
Me people with a belief of its future 
@periance. One Master chosen, or 


Sk4 7 £3 eS so 8 ae eres eae ee 


id ‘ mt Professor endowed, would cer- 
eset, He MY be but a paliry and inadequate 
dedi ng, little correspondent to 
5 ot Me etweral idea of such an instita- 


™. Were we, again, to set out 
Whthe appointment of one or two 

only, it might be justly 
ied, that we were beginning at 
very end and — completion 
jon: that we were at- 
more to the public than 
PPS, © popular lectures abroad, 
™ © the advantage of seho- 
*Fithin the walis; that eclat 
PSUST Mac, no. Lat. 
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let us however, Go as wellas we, 


might have its advantage, but should 
always be subservient to utility; and 
that our institution was not meant 
for an exhibition, but to be made a 
studium, 

Will it not therefore be’ better if 
the tnrodivisions of the institution, 
the school and the class, were to ad- 
vance, as it were, pari passu, in 
order to conciliate all, and to ac- 
complish, if possible, the double 
end we have in view, 

I presume to suggest that an ade- 
quate comanencement might be made 
by the appointmeot of two Masters, 
one of the English, and one of the 
Classical school ; and two Profess 
sors, one of Moral Philosophy, in- 
cluding logic, and the second. of 
Natural Philosophy, including Mas 
thematics; la our choice of Pro- 
fessors We ought to look to examina- 
tion of students, as well as prelec~ 
tions in which the pupils are, as it 
were, passive recipients. Ohne great 
object is to make the mind of the 
student more active, than it gene- 
rally is, on listening to a course of 
lectures, : 

‘Toaccomplish this, in the present 
state. of the literary fund, it would 
be necessary that the Mascers should 
not receive salaries trom the institu. 
tion, but only the advantage of 
rooms; and that a stipend of £.150 
each should be raised by voluntary 
subscription in and about the town, 
to be continued tor three years after 
their settlement, which time being 
completed, it may be supposed they 
will have a competent number of 
scholars. The two Professors to be 
paid out of the funds of the institu. 
tian, at the same rate of the head 
Masters, in order io prevent. invidi« 
ous comparisons between the dif- 
ferent orders of teachers 

With respect to the organization 
of the academy, and the internal 
regulations of schools and lectures, 
much must be left to the advice and 
Aaa 
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assistance, the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the Masters and Profes- 
sors themselves, when upon the 
spot It would be altogether prema- 
ture to form a code of internal re- 
gulations for the institution, until 
such assistance be obtained. The 
duty of this board, in this respect, 
must be suspended until the appoint- 
ment and co. perative advice of men 
of equal learning, and more enlarg- 
ed experience can be attained, al- 
though even then the use of this 
board will be far from superseded 
in its salutary controul and superin- 
tendence. The actual choice of 
Masters and Professors would imme- 
diately give life and activity to 
what is at present mere speculation. 
All plans of this kind must have 
many errors, which can only be rec- 
tified in the course of practice, and 
therefore it is a commencement 
ovght early to be made, that we 
may be the sooner lessoned by time 
and experience. 

I should think that our best hopes 
are not to be placed in assistance 
from Parlioment, or the minister of 
the day. The less we have to do 
with government, the better will be 
our self-government. It is individu. 
al exertion which will alone con- 
tribute to the establishment of the 
Academic Institution. An educa- 
tion by statute is like to he a stinted 
education, in every thing, except in 
soporific ale, and solid pudding, to 
which as much of the laurel is gene- 
rally added, as may be sufficient to 
give it a literary flavour. A juster 
ground of hope, in my opinion, rests 
on the endowment of chairs, by cer- 
tain public bodies, 1 should think 
the town of Belfast might endow one 
Professor ; the Synod of Ulster, a 
second ; and perhaps the Linen-trade 
of the North might be prevailed to 
endow a third, suppose a lecturer on 
operatical chemistry, a subject so 
nearly connected with our staple 
manufacture. Is there any chance 
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of the corpulent corporation of Bel. 
fast being able to provide evey , 
puny professor, from their unem, 
ployed funds? However this may 
turn out, I think a rational hope ¢ 
helping the deficiency of our 

and their inadequacy to more thag 
one Professor at present, might be 
remedied by a proper application te 
be made immediately, by letter a4, 
dressed to these public bodies, 

In searching for proper Masten 
or Professors, it should be observed 
that particular branches of learn 
are more successfully cultivated ig 
some places than in others. Thus, 
if alecturer on Moral Philosophy be 
determined upon, we should tum 
our attention to Scotland, and Profes 
sor Dugald Stewart ought to be ab 
dressed on this subject. Fora lee 
turer in Natural Philosophy, I should 
imagine London is the place, and 
application might be made to Mr. 
Davy of the Royal Institution, Mr 
Nicholson, conductor of the Phile 
sophical Repository, and Dr. Aikia, 
with his sons Arthur and Charled; 
Dr. Hope, and Dr. Thomson of Ee 


burgh. As to head Masters of the 
English, Latin,> and Greek ta» 


guages, letters ought to be written te 
Mr. Lindley Murray, and, as I think 
to the Masters of Eton and Westait 
ster, aud Harrow Schools, ia mbich 
the Classics are taught most crit 
cally, and with greater regard @ 
composition, both in prose and rent, 
than in our Irish semimaries. 
should, at the same time, be ® 
served, that recommendations 
always exaggerate, from motives of 
personal friendship, and merits a 
the persons so recommended ; a4 
as we must chuse without aay @* 
mination, or any other meas ® 
determining comparative merits, * 
perhaps will be found, that 
fame, or popular charactet, ® 
best and truest criterion of 
either in Master or Professor * 
1 think, it follows, that we #* 
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io direct our choice upon those who 
sre yet to make a character, but 
those whose literary reputation 
x in a considerable degree, esta- 
blished ; we are not to contribute to 
a young man entering life, in- 
io literary notice, as we may have 
contriboted to push an architect in- 
to employment ; but the persons 
we chase are to contribute ¢heir capi- 
tel of character to illustrate and age 
ize this institution, in return 
jag emoluments they may re- 
ceive, and the future advantages 
they may expect. 
Weare just arrived at a critical 
jod of the Institution, upon which 
mech of its future character will 
depend. There is no extreme of 
cnduct I am apter to dread thao 
mimplicit faith, and tame acquies- 
tence in precedents and authorities ; 
yet there is, I acknowledge, an ex- 
me on the other hand, of acting 
fom first ideas, unadvisedly, and 
mhoot the assistance of that great 
leher, experience. We are to 
ferd against the corporate selfish- 
ms, and against the individual 
imenty. But this ought to 
prompt an immediate beginning of 
it Institution, in a manner ade- 
q@tetothe hopes and expectations 
athe public, and to the probable ef- 
tieocy of our funds, if not at pre- 
fm, at least in a short time to come. 
I think, then, that two Masters. and 
0 Professors will accomplish the 
aye at present in view. One4e 
iteacher in Euglish, and one in 
and Greek, and Classical lite. 
more, Two lecturers—one of Mo- 
hi Philosophy, and another of Na- 
Wal and Experimental Philosophy, 


‘th examinations appropriate to 
ach course, 


- 





de Ovdline of such a course of Liberal 
se m, as may be most useful, 
@ the same time applicable to 
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the present Circumstancesof the ine 
tended Institution—* Bornons’ nons 
a utile et a Uapplicable.” 


Ist. Ought not the head-masters 
of the English, and of the Classical 
schools, to be sought for immediate- 
ly, as their opinion, advice, and ase 
sistance, with respect to every par- 
ticular of the management, disposi« 
tion, and internal economy of these 
schools, will be necessary before the 
Board can come to a final determi- 
nation. Application, by circular 
letters, ought to be made to those 
quarters where we shall be apt to 
meet with most knowledge and exe 
perience on such subjects—to the 
masters of Westminster, of Eton, of 
the high school at Edinburgh, &c. 
We apply for a plan of the building 
to a professional architect, in the 
same way, we ought to apply for 
masters to men who combine prace 
tice with speculation, and have tried 
rules by the test of experience.: 

These head masters ought to be 
men of eminence and distinguished 
merit in their separate departments. 

These head-masters, besides. the 
daily superinteadence of the schools, 
ought, asJ think, to deliver prelec- 
tions to the scholars of their respec 
tive schools, once a week, (on Sa- 
turdays,) in the common-hali of the 
Institution ; each lecture to continue 
one hour. 

1. The head-master of the Eng- 
lish school upon the English lane 
guage, its nature, is excellencies, 
and defects; the principles of gram- 
mar, and its philosophy as may be 
applicable to the native tongue ; on 
the art of reading and reciting with 
distinct articulation, just promuncia- 
tion, inflexion, and mavagement of 
voice; on English composition ina 
all its parts; recitation in general, 
and of their own compositions to be 
made on the same days by selected 
students in common-hall assembled. 
The habit of declaiming with an 





oratorival voice aud gesture, an exer. 
cise by nomeans genera’, but perbaps 
more useful and ornamental than 
any of the otiers of "he polite arts. 

Ought not this master to be chosen 
with the yreatest attention to bis 
pore and even elegant enunciation, 
so as to become an exemplar for the 
assistants. Belfast has a great provin- 
cialism of dialect. Nothing would 
induce fathers of families to settle in 
this place, so much as the certainty 
of avoiding this mongre) dialect, this 
Scotch brogue, in an asylum of fi- 
terature. 

The art of reading and reciting is 
scarcely ever taught t» perfection, 
aud the learned and scientific in ge- 
neral read abomipably. “ ‘To read,” 
as has been admirably expressed, 
in a seductive and fascinating mane 
ner, gliding rapidly, and with a low 
voice, over the feeble passages, 
dwelling with intelligence, though 
without affectation, upon the bap- 
pier parts, finally, giving to recita- 
tion that delicate punctuation, which 
renders sensible excellencies of dif- 
ferent species, by nice and varied 
inflexions, and avonwing, with the 
greatest care, that emphat al man- 
wer which disgusts the hearer, by 
attempting to command their ac- 
quiescence, and misses its elect by 
endeavouring to augment it,” I 
think it will prove easier to get Pro- 
fessors in all the sciences, than an 
adequate head master and Prelec- 
tor of the English language. 

2. The head master of the Classi- 
caleachool ought, I think, to corres- 
pond to the Professor o} humanity in 


the Scotch colleges, by giving lec-. 


tures On the ancient languages, on 
the history, mythology, manners, 
&ec. of the ancients, by ilustrations 
from the diflerent authors; on the 
merits and defects of the dillerent 
Classical “writers, &c. 3 reciuations 
from the Classics to be wade by the 
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students appointed for th 
i ‘ ‘ at PUrpose, 


Premiums to be Cistributed, 


Fees for these lectures, one Guines ¢ 
course, 
Session from October \st, to April \w, 
Lectures to be open to visitors, 


The Protessorships, to be estah 
lished as svon as possible, (and per. 
haps before the schools,) ought, ia 
my mind, to be as follows, 


Ist. The chair of Natural and By. 
perimental Philosophy, including as 
much of pure Mathematics, as ma 
be subservient to the subject of this 
course. External nature first attracts 
us. ‘ 

2d. After seeking for truth in the 
great world, it is to be séarched for 
in the little world, within ourselves, 
in a course of Aloral Philosophy, in 
which I should include Ethics, Le 
gic, and rational Metaphysics. 

3d. It is Language which, as Be 

con expresses it, bas made the hap 
py match between the mind of man, 
and the nature of things; hences 
chair of Rueroric, in its most eX 
tensive sense, taking in a course of 
Polite Literature; the Philosophy of 
Language, and all which may ap 
pertain to words; the theory aid 
history of the Fine Arts, ( Histoire 
Raisonnée, as the French term it) 
from Homer down to the preset 
time; the origin and art of Criticism, 
rules and examples; the art of om 
tory, and rules for the different spe 
cies of elocution of the pulpit, the 
bar, the senate, &c. 


4th, Lectures on the theory and 
practice of Chemistry and Mivet 


alogy, in reference to Arts and Me 


nufactures, particularly of the North 
of Ireland, 

5th. A course of populat lectures 
on Agriculture, in its theory and 
practice, on rural economy, 
husbandry, with as much of botasy 
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as may be necessary ta the agricul- 
— Our own Country forms the 
central point around which, as citt- 
zens, our best pi or and wishes 
should rally, to which, as men of 
wience, our views ought to con- 
verge. In all our course of investi- 
we should look to Ithaca; 
and were I able, as I am willing, to 
endow a chair, it should be a course 
of lectures on Political Economy, 
ed by a view of civil and ec- 
cesiastical history in general, and 
comprehending, as their result, a 
gatistical, economical, moral, and 
itical view of Ireland, with its 
civil and church history, a full ex- 
planation of the causes which have 
impeded its progress to civilization, 
ad a particular statement of such 
nmedies as sound policy, and prac- 
tical humanity suggest for its im- 
provement. 
The course of liberal instruction [ 
gould, therefore, think most suit- 
ile to the present design of the 


ard, would be, 


1. Lectures on the English tongue; b 
the head master. = % 


%. Lectures on the Classics; by the head 
master. : 


4, Lectures on Natural and Experiment- 


d Philosophy. 


4, Lectures on Moral Philosophy and 
Logic. 


5. Lectutes on Rhetoric, or Polite Lis 
‘erature 


6, Lectures on Chemistry, and Miner- 
7. Lectures on Agriculture, and Bot- 


8. Lectures on Political Economy, and 
Hlitory, Civil and Ecclesiastical. 


For obtaining Professors to fill 
me chairs with reputation to the 
fing seminary, and that sort of 

which may create a popular in- 
krest and impression, assiduous’ at- 
Ration ousht t6 be paid. Apply 
Bon Humphry Davy, of the 
*yal Institution, Loudon; Dr. 
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Aikio, Charles and Arthur Ai- 
kin; Professor Stewart, Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Kirwan, “De. Perceval and 
Dr. Stokes, of Dublin, Mr. Miller, 
formerly bellow of T.C.D., &e. &e. 
Every thing ought to be done “ ad 
captandum vulgus,” (great and’ 
smail.) Even ia literary projects, 
attention ought to be paid to the 
common-sense of the community, 
the sound intellect of the constituent 
proprietors. Bacon says, “ the state 
of knowledge is ever a Democrity, 
and that prevaileth which is most 
agreeable to the senses, and conceits 
(conceptions) of the people.” 

One great and good consequence 
resulting from this institution, will 
be, by bringing together, into. a 
closer society iad intercourse, liberal 
and ingenuous men, who may unite 
their labours, without regard to 
sect or party, (for science is of no 
party,) in ove pursuit, alike interest- 
ing toall, by which mutnal preju- 
dices will be worn off, a-humaue 
and philosophic spirit will be cherish- 
ed, and youth wail be stimulated by 
imitation and example, to a laudable 
diligence and emulation in the pur- 
suit of truth, 

Such an Institution will have its 
uses for men as well as boys, 

Every Professor ought to appro- 
priate an hour for private examina- 
tion, the day after bis public lec- 
turee In public lectures, the minds 
of the hearers are passive, and pri- 
vate eXatmination 18 necessary, not 
only to fix attention, but to impress 
recollection. Each course two Gui: 
ueas. ‘ 

Ought there to be any particular 
distinction inthe dress of the ste- 
dents, by cap, or gown, &¢e.? 

A Botany Garden will be neces- 
sary, not only as a subject for lec- 
tures, but as a place of agreeable 
recreation. Liow far might an ex- 
perimental Farm be consistent with 
the design of this Institauon? 
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I should think the only rooms at 

esent necessary, to be—1. A com- 
mon-hall, for lecturers, or teachers, 
at diflerent hours of the day —2. A 
room to deposite books—3. Anda 
room for the purpose of a temporary 
museum, 

I should wish to see appropriate 
mottoes and inscriptions over the 
principal entrance or vestibule, and 
on the doors of each of the schools in 
the College. 

Such as over the entrance to the 
Encuisu school, the words which 
Mrs. Jones, the mother of the emi- 
nent linguist, Sir William Jones, 
constantly repeated to her son :— 


“ Read, and you shall know.” 
For the Crassicat School :—- 


« Nos liberalibus Studiis et disciplinis 
filios erudimus non quia virtutem 
dare possunt, sed quia animum ad 
accipiendam virtutem preparant.” 

Cic. 
For Narurat Parrosopsy:— 


“ Homo, Nature minister, et intere 
pres, tantum facet et intelligit quan- 
tum de natura ordine, re vel mente 
observarerit, nec amplius scit aut 
potest.” Lacon. 


For Morat Puitosorny :— 


 Adsrnsvisy xas Evigyersiv.” 
p< 


Ze the Proprietor: of the Belfast Magazine. 


“ When we boast of our own revolution 
and laws, 
Yet reprobate men who have spurn’d 
base controul, 
We may show an acquaintance with liber- 
ty’s cause, 
But we strangely evince a contraction of 
soul,” 


S 1 have ever had a great vener- 
ation for the memory of all good 
patriots, | have becn very anxious 


to collect some information 

ing those patriotic characters, who, 
in 1793, were exiled from Scotland, 
for endeavouring to promote free re. 
presentation, and a reform in Py. 
lament, 

In the Monthly Repository of 
Theology and General Literature, 
for August last, I met with a highly 
interesting letter from Joseph Gen 
rald, one of the exiled Scottish 
triots, to the late Gilbert Wakefiehl, 
This letter aflords an interest 
specimen of the indepeodeas an 
of the writer, and is also truly he 
nourable to the memory of Gilben 
Wakefield. I hope it will be vale. 
able to some of the readers of the 
Belfast Magazine ; I shall, therefore, 
not apologise for requesting youto 
insert it in your pages, 


“ On board the Sovereign, lying of 
St. Helen’s, May \7th, 1795, 


‘I should wantonly repress the 
warmest emotions of my heart, and 
feel myself guilty of a breach of 
moral duty, did I depart the coun 
try without bidding adieu to my 
respected friend, Gilbert Wakefield, 
The tender attention which, daring 
my persecution, he, a stranger 
every thing but my principles, a 
soliciedly paid tome, can never be 
eraced from my mind. The recol 
lection of it will be a consolation @ 
me, under the most trying events 
of life; and, after the approbation 
of my own mind, will stand among 
the firmest supports of an 
fortitude, 

“I did not think, my friend, @ 
have quitted you so abruptly. int 
ceived assurances, through an ind 
rect channel, from ministerial @ 
thority, that it was not their mer 
tion “to send me immediately. 
they knew that I was } 
making any submission, and gan 
fore. were determined to insult. 
deceive a mao, whom even the inv 
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18] 
ow of their persecution was 
por sf subdue. Bat the circle 


conduct was well rounded. 
si fund of human depravity 
“ie remain untouched by them, 
the rankness of their duplicity was 
made to keep pace with the rigour 
of their oppression ; they attempted 
to infuse hope, only that they might 
enjoy the demon-like satisfaction of 
blasting it; and I was hurried away, 
like the vilest of malefactors, fet- 
tered, and without the slightest no- 
tice, to the remote shores of the 
Southern Ocean, without those ten- 
derconsolations of friendsbip, which 
all good men willingly afford to 
those who want, and those who de- 
serve them. The zealous alacrity 
of my friends, however, has deaden- 
edthe blow which ministerial ma- 
lignity had aimed at my heart; and 
has sopplicd with liberality those 
comforts which to a man enfeebled 
by long sickness, and macerated by 
i close imprisonment of fourteen 
nonths, were essentially necessary 
the preservation of life, With- 
out their friendly aid, I must have 
wanted these comforts, and want- 
ing them, must have perished, A- 
mong these friends, the revered 
mame of Samuel Parr must ever be 
remembered. Upon my past con- 
duet, and particularly upon that 
fartof it which marked me out as 
the victim of persecution, I look 
back with triamph and exultation. 
Having nothing in view but the 
geod of mankind, my spirit feels its 
purity, and, therefore, must be hap- 
by. Itmay indeed be extinguish 
td, but can never be subdued. 
"This system of terror, (which how- 
ever will counteract its own purpos- 
%) and which government have 
wopted, is the base offspring of their 
cruelty, their cowardice, and their 
Conscious guilt. They scatter false 
#arms, and act upon them as if they 
Were real. They infuse the panic 
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which they feel, and inflict the pun- 
ishment which they fear. 

“ For myself, my friend, what- 
ever destiny awaits me, I am con. 
tent. The cause which I have em- 
braced has taken deep root, and 
must, I feel, ultimately triumph. 
Ihave my reward. 1. see through 
the cheering visto of futuce events, 
the overthrow of tyranny, and the 
permanent establishment of benevo- 
lence and peace, It is silent as the 
lapse of time, but as certain and in- 
evitable; for thongh justice steals 
along with woollen feet, she strikes 
at last with iron hands. 


6 Ons bswy ertuos povr01, adrtwos 3s Aswret 


. Daring. my exile, | hope to be 
supported by the consolation of your 
correspondence; though, even with- 
out it, I should never cease to che- 
rish Gilbert Wakefield. May every 
happiness attend him, 


“ Josern GerraLp.” 
Mr. Gerrald arrived at New South 


Wales in a very weak state of health ; 
a consumption, which all his wishes 
and efforts to. shake off could not 
overcome, at length put a period to 
his valuable life, while he was elate 
and glowing with youthful hope, 
glorying in being a martyr to the 
cause of liberty and freedom, and 
considering as an honour, that exile 
which had brought him to an un- 
timely grave. He was buried in 
the garden of a small spot of ground 
which he had purchased at Farm- 
Cove, 

What melancholy reflections arise 
in the mind, when we recollect, how 
many honest,,worthy, and valuable 
members of society have been sa- 
crificed by the strong hand of des- 
potism, and by the minions of ty- 
rants, since the year 1792, Surely 
our veneration fr the memories of 
those self-devoted men should not 
be decreased by their having failed 






















































to accomplish their plans of improv- 
ing the condition of their country, 
Addison, in his Cato, finely says, 


“ "Tis not in mortalsto command success, > 


But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll de- 


serve it.” 
Porc tt. 
aa 
Te the Propristors of the Belfast Magazine 
—— 


ALTHOUGH T am not so fortunate 

as to possess any talents to ena- 
ble me to soar to the flowery regions 
of poetry, yet I am always highly 
gratified by reading a good poem. 
I have been both amused and in- 
structed by many poems which have 
appeared in your pages; but can- 
dour obliges me to confess that you 
have frequently published poems 
which were unworthy to appear 
in the pages of the Belfast Maga- 
gine. In the latter list I must place 
“False Lambkin,” as I have seldom 
met with @ poem which so strongly 
excited my disapprobation. The.ort- 
ginal poe of * False Lawbkin” was 
probably unworthy of preservation ; 
but an imitation of it now, when in- 
creased knowledge may be suppos- 
ed to have improved and refined the 
taste and imagination, is highly re- 
prehensible. . 

Some poems, although far from 
being good, may be tolerated, for 
the moral or political sentiments they 
may. convey; but I am much mise 
taken if “ False Lambkin” will be 
found to contain one good idea ; and 
it is equally worthless whether we 
considér it in a poetical or a moral 
point of view. 

The signature of “ Mira” leads 
me to suppose that “ False Lamb- 
kin” was written by a female; but 
very few females could reconcile 
the following lines with their ideas 
of propriety and morality ; 
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«©! spare my life till morning hour, 
“ My fair young daughter thy bride sali 
be.” 


If “ False Lambkin” wa suchs 
monster of cruelty and withedges 
as he is represented, no mothe 
would sacrifice her daughter 
making her marry him, evew thon 
it were to sive her own fife; byt 
admitting that the offer of her dangh. 
ter was only a contrivance to gy. 
her life, it was certaitily dishonour. 
able to have resource to such a sub 
terfuge. ' 


Perhaps it. may be said that] d 
not make suflicient allowance fer 
the “ poet’s licence ;” bat the mos 
unlimited licence never warranted 
@ poet to write nonsense, |q 
deed of late it has become the & 
shion of modern versifers to revive 
tales of the nursery, and to the die 
grace of the nineteenth century, we 
have to hear, 


sstecereacesseeeee’® Long winded tales, 

Of Halls, and knighits, and feats of arms;— 

Or moonlight revels of the fairy 3 

Or hags, that suckle an infernal brood, 

And ply in caves th’ unutterable trade 

"Midst fiends and spectres, quench the 
moon in blood, 

Yell in the midnight storm, or ride thei» 
furiate flood.” 


Or perhaps wishing to degrade 
the public taste still lower, om 

tasters seek to amuse with “the 
‘ riddle’s quaint device,” romaple 
tales of “ faultless monsters,” 0 
monsters guilty of every crime, i 
stead of endeavouring to sear @ 
higher poetic. objects, and to ™& 
struct by such poems as will remilet 
the names of Gray and 
invaluable to every admirer of 


oetlry. 
ae GR 
Ballygarvagh. 
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1912.) 
for the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


—— 


TE possession of all the facul- 
Ve in the highest degree, 
which the Almighty has conferred 
oo us, would Le of small importance 
w our advancement in science, or 
the attainment of any usefal know- 
ledge, were we not endowed with 
memory ; for if our sensations va- 
nished so soon as they bad impress- 
edus, our ideas would be lost, and 
our knowledge limited to the transt- 

sensations of the present mo- 
ment; but this faculty records our 
sensations, and enables us to revive 
those ideas, which have disappeared. 
Circumstances lead us to believe 
that we exert memory as soon as the 
other faculties; for though we be 
ignorant of the intellectual acts of 
infants, yet we may reasonably con- 


b dude they often act from recollec- 


twa: as they can distinguish anger 
fm pleasure, in the threats and 
inks of their nurses. This cannot 
proceed from sensation, for if that 
were the case, they could not dis- 
tiagvish the present, from a former 
impression ; hence it is distinguish- 
ie from all the other principles of 
our Coustitution, even by those who 
hive not been accustomed to meta- 
physical investigations, being a na- 
we and original power bestowed on 
ws by the all-wise Creator, forming 
“important and highly useful part 
dour constitution. 

No plausible account can be given 
Stothe method in which memory is 
tered, Aristotle supposed, that 
im the different Stages of life, the 
rains are affected in different ways; 
tat in childhood, the brains are 
vay soft, and the impressions soon 

away; in manhood, they become 

» and the memory is conse- 
yeatly more susceptible and powers 
fal 5 in old age, the moisture ts dried 
® tad readered incapable of retens 
MLFAST MAG. NO. LUI. 
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tion, Speaking in such language as 
this, and assigning such causes tor 
the exertion of memory, leave us 
litle grounds to advance decided 
proofs ou this unfathomable mystery, 
for whatever connection there may 
be between the state of the brain, 
and memory, it cannot be explain- 
ed from any thing we know, 

Though this doctrine is exploded 
as childish, yet we know that the 
constitution of our bodies, and the 
make of our animal spirits, are con- 
cerned in memory, since we find 
that a hort in the head, or the rage 
of a fever, either strips the mind of 
its ideas, of renders them contus- 
ed. 

The province of memory, though 
it-has sensation as its medium, yet 
it is not limited merely to this facul- 
ty, for involuntary ideas frequently 
rise in the mind ; in this case former 
scenes or actions are represented to 
us, not with any effort of recollec- 
tion, but contrary to our will, (and 
perhaps foreigu to our purpose) they 
prey upon our minds, and render us 
the passive: victims of our own 
thoughts, 

Voluntary ideas obey the impulse 
of our volition, and present to us 
only those ideas we call for ; but the 
revival of our ideas is not always de- 
pendent on a strong desire to recol- 
lect, for we often find ourselves at 
the greatest loss, when we most wish 
to recal our ideas ; this proceeds 
from our embarrassment, and the 
more forcible direction of our 
thoughts to other, than the present 
purposes, 

Frequent repetition helps much 
to the fixing ideas in our mind. The 
school-boy by often reading over 
his grammar, makes a lasting im- 
pression on his memory, but was 
his attention not directed to it, his 
ideas won'd fade, for without renew- 
ing the senses by repeated exercise, 
impressions moulder away, and leave 
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us as void of them as if they had 
never existed. 

To constitute a good memory, 
there are three qualities: upon a 
due proportion of each, all the basis 
of memory rests, viz. susceptible- 
ness, retentiveness, and readiness. 

Susceptibility is the capacity of 
remembering a great many subjects 
with facility and quickness, and 
from the easy attainment of any ob. 
ject, the possessors of it desire, is 
often employed in useless recollec- 
tions; a storehouse for trifles, and 
not to improving subjects as the gift 
of nature. 

Retentiveness is the firmness with 
which the ideas communicated are 
retained, and from the difficulty 
such people have in treasuriug up 
their knowledge, they commonly im- 
press the choicest things on this 
principle, and are thus compensated 
for their labour. 

Readiness is the facility with 
which we recollect things, and is 
highly useful to those who act in 
public life: Itis, as well as suscep- 
tibility and retentiveness, capable of 
great improvement by habit, and 
continued aud persevering efforts. 

i have now given neariy as much 
information as can be communicated 
on the subject. 1 might indeed, en- 
ter into a large field of speculation, 
about the improvement of the me- 
mory, the variety of it in different 
indiviiuals, or of artificial memory, 
a professor of which extraordinary 
art, read a course of lectures in Glas- 
yow and Edinbargh, this year, for 
the small fee of five guineas for fif- 
tcen lectures ! 

Quintus Quiz. 

Doran’s Rock. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
PERCEIVE, with regret, by your 
last mouth’s Magazine, that you 





The Etymology of Ballymena. 





have come to the resolution of re. 
linquisting your publication at the 
end of the year. | therefore take 
the liberty, before the Close of the 
weene of correcting a small Mistake, 
which your ingeiious corre 

S M.S, has fallen into, one 
the derivation of Ba//ymena, in bis 
Sketch ef a Ramble, iv 1810, which 
was published in your Magazine, 
for May, 1812, The author there 
states, that the town takes its name 
from Bailliemainath, which sigui 
the town upon the ford of the rive 
Main. Now this | apprehend tobe 
erroneous, as Bally inena is not with. 
in a mile and a half of the river 
Main; and therefore could not, with 
any propriety, be named from that 
river, it being situated on the Braid 
Water, which falls into the Mai, 
a considerable distance below the 
town. ‘Ihe more probable deriva 
tion is, that Ballymenagh, as it was 
originally spelt, siguities the Middle 
Town ; from Bally, a town 5 and 
Menagh. Middle ; and this is sirong- 
ly corroborated by the weil known 
tact of the market-house being sup 
posed to be situated near the centre 
of the county. The derivation of 
Craigbilly is probabiy also from Craig 
and Bally, meaning the town on the 
Craig. From what I have just sat 
ed, I hope your correspoudent wil 
not suppose that I have any iatet 
tion of depreciating his labours; 0 
the contrary, I think he deserves 
the thanks of every one lee 
the topography of our island. 

i dif 1 remain, &. 


November Oth, Sl 2. 


i —— 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Men 





GENTLEMEN. 
HAVE vead with great pleassre, 
in your last mouth’s 3 rsa 
an ingenious communicalioe © 
Dr, Ogilby, of Dublin, co : 
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his remarks on the cc lebrated Sir 
+ e oy ' 
avy 3s roposal ot substi- 
Homphry Davy's P 


tation of the oxy-muriate of mignesia, 
for the oxy-muriute of lime, 1a whe 

ess of bleaching linen aud 
cotton cluths ; aod am perfectly per- 
waded, from some expertinents 
which I have since tried, and trom 


eery inquiry which IT have made, _ 


that Dr Ogilby is fully justified in 
sseiting, that oxy muriate of lime 
does Bot possess any perce: tible cor- 
sive action on the vegetable fibre ; 
wd therefore must always have a 

ence over oxy-muriate of mag- 
nesia, till the later can be obtained 
tag infinitely cheaper rate than 
the former, which is impossible, in 
the present state of chemical know- 
ledge. In the process of clearing 
pinted goods, the oxy-muriaie of 
magnesia ceriainly possesses some 
poperties above the oxy-muriate of 
hme; because steeping printed goods, 
der being dyed, in the last men- 
med liquor, not only changes all 
hecolours in a certain degree, and 
miders them of a duller hue, but 
pricles of lime, also, attach them- 
wives so intimately to the cloth, 
tatit acts as a discharge, and ef. 
faces the colours almost entirely, 
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We must therefore feel grateful to 
Dr. Oxilby for bis valuable commu- 
hication, and for his so ably defend. 
ing an article of so much importance 
in ourstaple manufacture, and which 
isso much cheaper than that which 
the Professor would substitute in its 
stead. 

In page 250, col, 2, Dr. Ogilby 
mentions the Lidinburgh Cyclopedia ; 
I suppose he meant the Kdenburgh 
Encyclopedia, conducted by Dr. 
Brewster ; in which work, the curi- 
ous reader, under the article “ bleach. 
tng,’’ will find a satisfactory accoyat 
of the whole process, and of all the 
ingredients used in that process, 
with their manufacture; honour. 
able mention is also made of Mr. 
Grimshaw, near Belfast, who was 
the first person that recommended 
souring, & practice now generally 
adopied.* | 

I remain yours, &c., 
G, 

Ballytresna, Nov, 12th, 1812. 





ow ee ee 
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* Previously to the receipt of this letter, 
it had been determined to insert copious 
extracts from the Edinburgh Encyclopadia, 
on the subject of bleaching.—See the Im- 
provementsin the Arts, &c. BL.M.M, 
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SEMOIRS OF FRANCIS, DUKE OF BED- 
FORD. 


RANCIS, DUKE OF BEDFORD 
was born in July, 1765; he 
lst both his parents when he was 
about three years of age. His fa- 
ther, the Marquis of Tavistock, was 
by a fall from his horse ; 
he Marchioness did not long sur- 
we bim. 
psn the circumstances in which 
was placed, high in rank, 
heir of one of the most 


ample fortunes in England, we 
cannot be surprised, if he indulged 
in early life in some of those amuse- 
menis which are too commonly the 
sole occupation of young meu of 
fashion. Among these, the turf 
seems to have engaged his early and 
most earnest attention; it was in- 
deed the favourite pursuit of his 
grandfather, whom he succeeded in 
the title aid family estates. The 
Duke of Bedford, however, ade 
dicted himself to this sport, rather 
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from a predilection for the noble 
animal which is the object of it, 
than from the mere love of gambling. 
While he continued attached to this 
sport, he acquired an accurate and 
minute knowledge of the nature and 
qualities of the horse; and perhaps 
from this passion might have origi- 
nated that laudable and spirited emu- 
lation, which he afterwards evinced 
for improving the breed of cattle. 
Such a mind, however, as that of 
the Duke, could not long be confin- 
ed to the narrow science of a jockey, 
or the sports of the course. His 
attention was soon directed to more 
important and patriotic objects. 
Descended from a family in which 
atriotism was an hereditary virtue, 
iis Grace inherited the true spirit of 
the Russels. From his first outset 
in public life, he was connected with 
Mr. Fox, and was a firm and-disia- 
terested supporter of the Whig prin- 
ciples, Yet it was long before his 
Grace could so far overcome his natu- 
ral diffidence, as to be prevailed upon 
to speak in public. In private com- 
pany, the clearness of his judgment, 
and the force of his expression, had 
excited the surprise of the best jud- 
ges of eloquence, who were satistied, 
long before be made the efjort, that 
his Grace possessed every requisite 
of a distinguished orator. What the 
persuasions of those whose opinions 
he most respected, could not effect, 
was phexpectediy produced by a 
inomentary glow of indignation ; 
and it is remarkable, that he com- 
menced his career as a public speak- 
er, by what is generally considered 
asthe most difficult effort of an orator 
—areply. In a debate in the House 
of Lords, his Grace imagined him- 
self personally alluded to by one of 
the speakers. He rose, and defend- 
ed himself, and his party, in a most 
animated and able reply. From 
that period, he occasionally spoke 
wpon the most important questions 
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that divided the house, and war 
constantly heard, even by bis ad. 
versaries, with the most 

attention. py 

He was undoubtedly a personage, 
whose birth, genius, education, 
and accumulated princely f 
micht well hindi an tg 
his country, of a rare and super 
influence. Examples had not beep 
wanting among noble inheriter, of 
the waste of extensive wealth, and 
of eminent talents, in the mazeef 
error, yvoluptuousness, and LT IMeT> 
ality: and that the Duke of Bedford 
furnished a laudable exception t 
this common unhappiness, is largely 
impatable to the prompt and highly 
creditable exercise of his fine under 
standing. 

From the early indications of 
perior genius given by this young 
noblemen, the fairest hopes wer 
formed: nor were the friends of vit 
tue, in these anticipations, ever mor 
tified with disappointment, No 
sooner had he reached the full poe 
session of his powers, than he begsa 
to do justice to their signal advan 
tages. He had studied the trae dig- 
nity of nobility, and rightly appre 
ciated its value in the general inter 
course: he saw, and acted on, the 
conyiciion, that only by deed of 
superior usefulness could nobility 
possess the charm of superior orm 
ment, and become what was alter 
wards called, * the Corinthian 
pital of polished society.” That 
anor patria, which had been often 
the motto and the vain boast of Eng- 
lishmen, he placed before bim with 
sincerity, and pursued it with @ 
honourable and uadevieting se 
it became the memento of bis more 
ments, and the polar star by ¥ 
he directed his bearimgs. With 
highly cultivated talents, 
for solid greatness, he dignified bs 
rank as a senator. His 


was ofa peculiar stamp: it ipcloded 
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ete evidenced by the tenor of his 


in its original nature, the full tone 
of clear and manly vigour, both as 
to voice and intellect; and was e- 
qually remarkable for that depth and 

iodeness,. Which are necessary 
ip the elucidation of any great and 
dificult subject. It was the genu- 


‘jne unaffected flow of a great and 


yodavated mind, which had formed its 

inciples on what he had conceived 
wo be the constitutional interest and 
glory of his country. His ideas 
were connected in a style of Close and 
snimated arrangement, that reflect- 
ed back on the models of his*study, 
the clearness of the light he drew 
fom them. Nor were his subse- 
quent pleadings, in periods the most 
eventful and serious, unworthy the 
impressive openings of his youthful 
md ardent genius. In seasons of 
sch diversified difficulty, when the 
bet disciplined powers of the hu- 
man mind could not be expected to 
move without collision, it could not 
lappen, that the most cool, correct, 
ami matured judgment should escape 
the imputation of error: nor could 
be, to whom was familiar the his- 
tory of the purest and most dignified 
characters of ancient and modern 
times, expect to be secure from the 
camours of party, and the shatts of 


tpposing eloquence. But whatever 
party argument or animosity 


were opposed or imputed to him, in 


_ the senate, by the combined inte- 


rests and powers of his contempo- 
faries, these he met with a character- 
mic firmness, with a mild, but per- 
wrering and magnanimous deport- 
ment, peculiar to himself. And 
Whenever he beheld the objects of 
tis public zeal professedly treated 
doubt, and denunciation, he 

the satisfaction of being con- 
with that personal respect, 

was due to his character; and 
received, in general, that fair con- 
ction of his noble designs, which 
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life. Engaged as such a mind, in 
such a situation, must necessarily 
be, inthe new and alarming occur- 
rences of his time, and ardently 
wishing, as he did, to render his 
proper share of the public support, 
he nevertheless cherished, as the 
darling objects of his choice, the 
rural retirements and improvements 
of his fields. His flocks and herds 
attracted his attention. The hope 
of bettering the mixed and depress- 
ed condition of humanity, in the 
important comforts of domestic life, 
was to him the most pleasing of all 
mental enjoyments. For he well 
knew, that while the lust of power, 
and the rage of political ambition, 
were sure to’ be indulged by the can- 
didates for fame, and luxury, and 
dissipation ; while the thirst for fo- 
reign dominion, and the seductive 
splendour ef foreign commerce, 
were the growing features of mo- 
dern policy ; the stable security 
and happiness of the multitude must 
be best .promoted by domestic im- 
provements. He well knew, that 
however, in the state of the British 
nation at that time, the spirit of 
foreign adventure, in its various de- 
partments, bad been gradually sw- 
perinduced, and might have been 
considered as ‘necessary to the con- 
tinuance of political power, and al- 
most to political existence; the day 
was probably fast approaching, when 
internal resources, and the know- 
ledge of their growth, might be 
found of the last importance to the 
English people. To these objects, 
therefore, he saw the necessity of 
bending a steady and earnest atten- 
tion: and in proportion to the abi- 
lity which he possessed as a power- 
ful individual, he felt in himself the 
imperious duty of his important, 
situation. Thus impressed with sen- 
timents of national welfare, he em- 
ployed his ample talents in devis- 
ing the best means of general im- 
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provement in the science of ayricul- 
ture, and ip all the coliateral ob- 
jects. To become a mere modern 
theorist, he foresaw, was not radical: 
ly or usefully to understand ; and to 
act on the reputed knowledge of the 
most respectable agents, he knew 
must be a misapplication of time, of 
which the short span of bis memor- 
able life is an awful proof of the 
value! He began his rural pursuits 
with a devoted attention to nature; 
and combining that study in the 
various. proper departments with 
close observation om the most pro- 
ductive practice; and calculating 
advantages on a scale suitable to his 
own powers, and his laudable ideas 
of the national benefits to be pro- 
moted by them; he soon became 
eminent for solid and extensive 
judgment. The farther he advan- 
ced in the practice of improving soils, 
on rational and sound principles, 
the more he was convinced of the 
great importance of his undertak- 
ing, the more fully he employed 
himself in giving to the world his 
reat and influential example. Thus 
ris first efforts were deliberative, 
steady, and energetic: they were 
of anew order of procedure: they 
stood distinguished from that san- 
guine complexion with which many 
of his adventuring predecessors had 
often commenced an overhasty and 
‘unprofitable career. That disposi- 
tion, he foresaw, was to be compar- 
ed to the intemperate ardour of the 
fiery steed, panting for the perils of 
the chace, or bounding and impa- 
he for the confusion of the bat- 
tle: 


* Stare loco nescit, perewnt vestigia mille 
* yinte fugam, absentemque ferit gravit ungula 
campum.” 
StatTivs. 
“ Th’ impatient courser pants in ev'ry 
vein, 
“ And pawing, seems to beat the distant 
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‘ praise, wherever merit was conspie 














































“ Hills, vales, 


and floods 4ppear already 
crost, 
“ And ere he starts a thousand Reps are 


lost.” 
Pore, 


The Duke of Bedford 
studied the intrinsic value of ‘ands, 
according to the various circumsas 
ces of their staple, their aspects, and 
capabilities. of amelioration: be 
studied the modes of such amelon 
ation, at the least possible eXpense 
of time, labour, and manure: le 
studied the most advantageous cour. 
ses of cropping onder local pec» 
liarities, and all the INT D Uti apper 
taining to the best and most ester 
sive practice. ‘To tenants whode 
served most by their industry and | 
skill, he gave the sanction of a ji 
beral preference; and he alw 
delighted to bestow the hoon of 


vous. These remarks, so 
cable to his conduct in the im 
provement of soils, are equally dee 
to his endeavours io the tml 
and improvement of | live 
The expensive pleasures of the ton, 
so Common; so alluring, and so dam 
gerous to the fortunes of many gem 
tlemen, gradually lost their charm 
for him; and though he did not 
wholly desert them, he held them 
in far inferior estimation. 47 
other three classes of domestit at 
mals, neat-cattle, sheep, and sw: 
(even the ‘grovelling swing)’ 
he considered as of Consequence 
very superior, in general points 
view, to the shape, symmetry, 
swiftness of the horse. 
its value for certain uses of 
amusement and labour, but thos 
were closely connected with, 
sustenance, comfort, 3 vigour of 
the people; and such a selectia a 
each, as tended most to imcrar 
the general quantity of human food, 
or of useful materials manulae 
ture, but especially the 
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Perit: 


the grand object. of his in- 
oe Under the circumstances of 


alee population, and the con- 


pressure Of demand, he 
deemed this not only a benevolent 
set, but an indispensable article 
of the nation’s care. The zeal with 
sich he promoted all judicious se- 
kctions, and the example he gave 
by onceasing assiduity, were no less 
benourable than useful to his coun- 
uy. In the department of plant- 
ing, and provision for useful timber, 
he was far from being mattentive, 
athough it might not be the most 
prominent feature in his spirited and 
wise economy. 
Of the lot of the laborious pea- 
aotry, as to their health and de- 
of accommodation, he was ever 
maniful; and that with a benign- 
iy which was first natural, and then 
bitwal, to his warm and generous 
wom. He bad begun the charming 
tinple of building convenient cot- 
ies, with suitable allowances of 
n-ground, for his labourers ; and 
his valuable life been prolonged 
bihe Common extent of human al- 
lmment, we have abundant reason 
w believe, that this amiable depart- 
matof his patriotic labours would 
lve been widely extended, and 
wohl have become a powerful ex- 
imple for those deeds of charity and 
8, in this matter, which we 
me will yet distinguish the pre- 
eat and succeeding ages. 
was the exemplary ardour in 
Ht the Vorieties of rural’ dignity, 
shone furth in the character 
the Duke of Bedford: nor had 
Various occupations of his mind 
Weleasticadency to dim the lustre 
# bis academicai education, or the 
accomplishments which 
‘wt attached to it: for as nothing is 
“shining than genuine benevo- 
* tothe amiable politeness and 
yof his manners, were native, 
» aad universal, With 
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equal justice may it be said, that 
his pursuits had no teadency to les- 
sea his regard for moral maxims, or 
the higher obligations of a rational, 
dependent, and accountable ‘nature. 
On the contrary, they most undoubt- 
edly added much to a contemplative 
reverence towards the Author of his 
being, the Divine Source of all his 
powers, and of all the blessings 
which he wished to promote by the 
use of them. Of this last babitual 
attainment, which indeed is the per 
fecting feature of every valuable 
excellence, the mild serenity, and 
even moral majesty of his connte- 
nance, was a fair and expressive 
indication. 

tlis dea‘ h was remarkably instruc- 
tive, by the suddenness of transi- 
tion from high health to languishing 
weakness, and from tbat to the si- 
lence of mortality! But as he had 
lived a life of sobriety, temperance, 
and useful activity, so his closing 
scene was matked by correspondent 
composure, patience, and resignas 
tion to his lot! A state of mind 
common y attendant ou the last hous 
of a serious meditative man; and 
we trust happily superseding the 
necessity of any Auman intercession 
for final acceptance with his Maker ! 
His death was occasioned by a stran« 
gulation of the hernia. He bad for 
some days been previously indis~ 
posed with a cold, which, it is sup 
posed, be increased on Friday, the 
20th of February, 1802, by playing at 
tennis, of which amusement he was 
fond. , 

Medieal assistance was procured, 
but proved unavailing, and it was 
decided that an immediate operation 
was necessary, With a chearful- 
ness and fortitude which is rare 
manifested on such occasions, bis 
Grace agreed to submit; but res 
quesied a respite of two hours to 
make some necessary arrangements. 
That space of time. he apeut in his 
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study, and sealed up two large 
packets, directed to each of his bro- 
thers, Lord Jobn, and Lord Wil- 
liam Russel. The painful opera- 
tion was then performed, without a 
struggle, aud almost without a groan 
from the patient. After this his 
Grace appeared in some measure re- 
lreved, and enjoyed two hout’s 
sleep. On Sunday, at noon, some 
alarming symptoms appeared, which 
ended in a mortification. His Grace 
retained his mental faculties in full 
perfection to the last, and awaited 
his fate not merely with resignation, 
but with magnanimity. He con- 
versed freely with his brothers, and 
his solicitor, concerning the arrange- 
ments to take place on his decease ; 
but when Lord Lauderdale (his most 
intimate friend, who was himself in 
a very ill state of health, and had 
gone down from London to see him,) 
requested admission, the Duke re- 
fused, alleging that such a scene 
would be equally injurious to both. 
A little before his death, it is said, 
he seriously questioned his physi- 
cians respecting the period of exist- 
ence which might still be remain-- 
ing ; and on asking their opinion if 
he had yet half an hour to live, he 
was answered in the negative. He 
then raised his head, and desired 
that bis brother John might be im- 
mediately sent for; and after con- 
versing with him for some time, and 
taking an affectionate leave of both 
his brothers, and Lord Holland, who 
was also present, he expired in the 
arms of his brother, Lord John, at 
the hour of twelve, on Tuesday, the 
second of March, 1802, in the 37th 
year of his age. | 

‘The universal sorrow, the deep 
and general regret, which was ex- 
pressed by all ranks on the loss of 
this truly excellent young man, is 
above ali studied panegyric, and 
marks his value better than volumes 
written in his praise. Without 
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having filled any public Situation, 
without having enjoyed or dispensed 
the national patronage—having tm 
ther courted privacy, and pursued 
the pleasures 0! retirement + 10 have 
died at so early an age, SO Univer 
sally lamented, argues 00 commos 
merit ; though neither a warrior per 
a statesman, to have deserved mony 
mental honours, publicly bestowed, 
is -certainly a decisive proof tha 
there must have been something ex. 
traordinary in a character which 
could excite such general attedtiog, 
Many rich men: many of the fig} 
est rank, descend to their Fives 
with almost as little notice as their 
inferiors in wealth and station ; and 
that they have existed, is only 
known by the enumeration of thet 
titles and possessions inscribed upos 
their tombs. 


The Duke of Bedford’s countenance J 


corresponded with the fraukness and 
liberality of his disposition ; it was 
handsome, and had a pleasing @ 
pression. His external deportment 
was easy and unaffected, and in bis 
dress, if he was inclined to any 
treme, it was that of plainness—it 
was characteristic of the wearer 
His manners were generally agree 
able to all ranks of suciety ; and be 
could adapt himself with equal eae 
to a circle of the first nobility, 
a company of graziers and 

ers. 
His judgment was remarkably 
clear—his understanding was invieed 
altogether strong and masculine. 
He seldom failed to see the right, 1a 
any question the most intecate; 
he discovered at once the strong 
the weak points of every argument 
He was fond of conversing u pou We 
ful topics, and preterred 10 all cases 
the practical to the speculative. 
From bis native gored aud a 
cheerful disposition, be oce 
indulged in < pleasantries of tou 
versation, and was alwaysag ’ 
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but he was most instructive upon 
serious subjects. He was not, how- 
eer, loquacious, but always listen- 
ed attentively to others, and seemed 

r to receive information upon 
any subject 

What rendered his company par- 
ticularly acceptable was, that he 
was equally free from vanity and 
pride, Whatever the rank of the 

sous with whom he conversed, he 
nerer made them feel any superiori- 
ty but that of his talents., He dis- 
liked praise or compliment, and in 
all his pursuits, it never could be 
discovered that vanity made any 
partofthe motive, — ; 

A greatness of mind was conspi- 
cous in every thing he undertook. 
Though better acquainted with mat- 
trsof business in the detail than 
mest men, yet a greatness of design 
vas evidentio all his plans phe never 
wilertook any thing upon a smail-or 
tilling scale, As his disposition 
WM sanguine, he was never luke- 
fm in any pursuit ; and to this he 
tded indefatigable perseverance. 
ie Was. indeed, in all respects, the 
smofthe public. His occupations, 
meven bis aunusements, were all 
wanected with public utility. 

As @ politician he was firm, but 
Palerate ; he did not like to be cone 
Mieted as a party-man. [is oppo- 
Hioh to the ministry proceeded from 
he purest principles. He was a 
"hig upon the good old principles, 
tad never was political conduct more 
Mnteresied than his, since it was 
ts decided resolution never to accept 
tplace under any administration. 

goodness of his heart, and the 
thitileace of his temper, could be 
iy known to those who enjoyed 
happiness of his acquaintance. 

mh ardent in his triendships, 

* Well as his pursuits, he never 
» OF never had one privptg*ene- 
By. In his conversation nothing 
MEVPAST MAG, WO, LI) 
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escaped that could hurt the feelings 
of another, 

While he lived for the public. he 
was unfortunately inattentive to limes 
self; and while he was exact and 
methodical to a degree in the mae 
nagement of his affairs, he was of- 
ten found negligent of those little 
comforts which many persons in 
inferior situations are studious to en- 
jey. Yet parsimony made no part 
of his character.—No master was 
ever more beloved by his domestics, 
no landlord more respected bysa na- 
merous tenantry.g [lis private cha- 
rities were great, but he was des‘s 
rous of concealing them even from 
his most intimate friends. On the 
viher hand, he took an active and 
conspicuous share in every public 
institation for the prometion of those 
arts which are most essential to the 
welfare of a country ; and where his 
name and example could be of sere 
vice, they were never withheld, 

It has been judiciously remarked, 
that the character of every man is 
best understoed, from a survey of 
his lite and condact, bis objects and 
pursuits, aud having thus endea- 
voured to give a sketch of the eha- 
racter of the Duke of Bedford, a 
nobleman whose death was a seri- 
ous loss to the public, in an age in 
which selfish luxury seems to ab- 
sorb all the better and more gene- 
rous feelings, and when patriotism 
is so generally sacrificed at the shrine 
of corruption, we shall conclude 
with the fullowing extracts from the 
speech of Charles James Fox, de- 
livered in the Hlouse of Commons, 
ou moving the writ for Tavistock. 

“ There was something in the 
character of the Dake of Bedford, 
so peculiar and striking, and the 
just admiration which his virtues 
commanded, was such, that to ex- 
patiaie upon them in any detail is 
as unnecessary as upon tis occasign 
ces 
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it would be improper. That he has 
been much lamented, and generally, 
cannot be wondered at, for surely 
there never was a more just occasion 
of public sorrow. To lose such a 
man'!—at such a time !—so unex- 
pectedly! The particular stage of 
his life too in which we lost him, 
must add to every feeling of regret, 
and make the disappointment more 
severe and poignant to all thinking 
minds. Had he fallen at an earher 
period, the public, to whom he 
could then (comparatively speaking 
at least). be but little known, would 
rather have compassionated and con- 
doled with the feelings of his friends 
and relations, than have been them- 
selves very severely afflicted by the 
loss. It would have been suggested, 
and even we who were the most par- 
tial, must have admitted, that the 
expectations raised by the dawa, 
are not always realised in the me- 
ridian of life. If the fatal event had 
been postponed, the calamity might 
have been alleviated by the consi- 
deration, that mankind could not 
have looked forward for any length 
of time to the exercise of his virtues 
and talents. But 
away at a moment when society 
might have been expected to be 
long benefitted by his benevolence, 
his energy, and his wisdom; when 
we had obtained a full certainty, 
that the progress of his life .would 
be more than answerable to the 
brightest hopes conceived from its 
outset; and when it might have 
been reasonably hoped, that, after 
having accomplished all the good 
of which he was capable, he would 
bave descended not immaturely into 
the tomb. He had, on the one 
band, lived long enough to have his 
character fully confirmed and estab- 
lished, while, on the other, what 
remained of life seemed, according 
to all human expectations, to afford 
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he was snatched 


[Now, 


ample space and scope for the ex. 
ercise of the Virlues of which that 
character was com posed, The tree 
was old enough to enable as to » 
certain the quality of the fruit which 
it would bear, and, at the sme 
time, young enongh to promise gp, 
ny years of produce. The bis 
rank and splendid fortune of the 
great man of whom Lam speakigs 
thought not circumstances which ia 
themselves either can or o.cht» 
conciliate the regard and esteem 
rational minds, are yet in so far com 
silerable as an elevated situation, 
by making him who is placed ing 
more powerful! and CONSP!COOUS Cae 
ses his virtues or his vices to be mon 
useful or injurious to society. |p 
this case, the rank and wealth d 
the person are to be attended to ip 
another and a very different pointad 
view. To appreciate his merits jut 
ly, we mast consider, not only the 
advantages, but the disadvantages 
connected with such circumstances, 
The dangers attending prosperity ia 
general, and high situations in parte 
cular, and the corrupting influenced 
flattery, to which men in such site 
tions are more peculiarly exposed, 
have been the theme of moralists i 
all ages, and im all nations; bot 
how are these dangers increased with 
respect to him who succeeds in hit 
childhood to the first rank and for 
tune in a kingdom, such as this, 
who, having lost his parents,  # 
ver approached by any being who 
is not represented to him as sem 
degree his inferior ! Unless bieset 
with a heart uncommonly suscep 
ble, and disposed to virtue, 
should he who has scarcely ever sees 
an equal, have a commoa 

and a just sympathy, for the res 
of mankind, who seem to bare 
formed rather for him, and as 1asre 
men cat his yratification, than toge 
ther with him for the general al 
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es of nature? Justly has the 
spat satirist remarked, 


« Rarus enim fermé sensus communis in illa 
fortuna. ———— 

« This was precisely the case of 
thaDake of Bedford ; nor do I know 
that his education was perfectly ex- 
expt from the defects usnally be- 
longing to such situations ; but vir- 
tue found crown way, and on the 
tery side where the danger was. the 
greatest, was her triumph most com- 
picte From the blame of selfish- 
pes OO Man Was ever so eminently 
free. Noman put bis own gratifica- 
tion so low, that of others so high, 
ia hisestimation. ‘To contribute to 
the welfare of his fellow-citizens was 
the constant unremitted pursuit of 
bis life, by his example and his be- 
wficence to render them better, 
wiser, and happier. He truly loved 
he public ; but not only the public, 
teording to the usual acceptation of 
word ; not merely the body cor- 
prate, (i | may so express myself,) 
which bears that name, bat man, in 
tis individual capacity; all who 
cme within his notice, aud deserved 
tis protection, were objects of bis 
generous concern. Frdém his station 
ihe sphere of his acquaintance was 
lnger than that of most other men ; 
jet in this extended circle, few, 
very few, could be counted, to whom 
be lad not found some occasion to 
beetviceable.° ‘To be useful, whe- 
Mer to the public at large, to his 
re airons and ovarer friends, or even 
any indivicual of his species, was 

renng passion of his life, 

Ta his iriendship, not ouly he was 
Gsuterested and sincere, but in hina 
wee to be found all the united cha- 
Tacteristic excellencies which have 
ter distinguished the men most re- 
‘cee. oy that most_amiable of all 
“ some are warm,.but vola- 
Me and inconstant > he was Waiim 
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too, but steady and unchangeable. 
Never once was he known to violate 
any of the duties of that sacred rela- 
tion. Where his attachment was 
placed, there it remained, or rather 
there it grew ; for it may be more 
truly said of this man than of any 
other that ever existed, that if he 
loved you at the beginning of the 

ear, and you did nothing to forfeit 
his esteein, he would love you still 
more atthe end of it. Such was the 
uniformly progressive state of his af- 
fections, no less than of his virtue 
and wisdom. 

«It has happened to many, and 
he was certainly one of the number, 
to grow wiser as they advanced in 
years, Some have even improved 
in virtue, but it has generally been 
in that class of virtue only, which 
consists in resisting the allurements 
of vice ; and too often have these 
advantages been counterbalanced by 
the loss, or at least the diniinution, 
of that openness of heart, that warmth 
of feeling, that readiness of sympa- 
thy, that generosity of spirit, which 
have been reckoned among the cha- 
racteristic altributes of youth, In 
this case it was far otherwise ; eu- 
dued by nature with an unexampled 
firmness of character, he could bring 
his mind to a more complete state of 
discipline than any man I ever knew, 
But he had, at the same time, such 
a comprehensive and just view of all 
moral questions, that he well knew 
to distinguish between those inclina- 
tions, which, if indulged, must be 
pernicious, and the feelinus which 
if cultivated might prove beneticial 
to mankind. All bad propensities, 
therefore, if any such he had, he 
completely.conquered and suppress- 
ed, while, on the other hand, no 
man ever studied the trade by 
which he was to get his bread— 
the profession by which he hoped 
to rise to wealth and honour—nor 
even the bivhest arts of poetry 
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or eloquence, in pursuit of a fancied 
immortality, with more zeal and ar- 
dour than this excellent person culti- 
vated the noble art of doing good to 
his fellow-creatures, In this pure 
suit, above all others, diligence is 
sure of success, and accordingly it 
would be difficult to find an example 
of any other man to whom so many 
wdividualg are indebted for happi- 
ness of comfort, or to whom the 
public at large owe more essential 
ybligations. 

‘So far was he from slackening or 
growing cold in these generous pur- 
suits, that the only danger was, lest 
notwithstanding his admirable good 
sense, and that remarkable soberness 
of character, which distinguished 
him, bis muoificence might, if he 
had lived, have engaged him in ex- 
pences, to which even his princely 
fortune would have been found ina- 
deguaie. Thus the only circum- 
stance like a tailing in this great cha- 
racter was, that, while indulging bis 


darling passion of making himself 


useful to others, he might be too re- 
gardiess of future consequences to 
himself and famualy, 
utility was indeed bis darling, his 
ruling passion, Even in his recrea- 
tions, (and he was by no means na- 
turaily averse to such as were suitable 
to his station in lite,) no less than in 
his graver hours, he so much loved 
to keep this grand object in view, 
that he seemed, by degrees, to xrow 
weary of every amosement which 
was not, i sume degree, connected 
with it Agriculture he judged 
rightly to be the most useful of all 
sciences, and, more perticalarly, iu 
the present state of afiairs, he 
conceived it to be the departupent in 
which his services to bis country 
mix bt be most beneficial. ‘To agri- 
culture, therefore, he principally 
applied himself, nor can n be doubt- 
ed but with his great capacity, ac- 
tivity, and enéryy, be gust have 
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Duke of Bedford. (Nov. 
attained his object, and made him. 


selt eminently useful in that mog 
important branch of political econo. 
my 
** [ believe few, if any, of us are 
so infatuated with the extreme a, 
tions of philosophy as not to feel 
partial veneration for the principles, 
some leaning even to the prejudices 
of the ancestors, especially if they 
were of any note, from. whom we 
are respectively descended, Such 
biasses are always, as I suspect 
favourable to the cause of patriotism 
and public virtue ; I am sore, a 
least, that in Athens and Rome 
were so considered. No mag 
ever less of family pride, in the ba 
sense, than the Duke of Bediosl; 
but he had a great and just respect 
for his ancestors, Now if upon the 
principle to which I have alluded, 
it was in Rome thought excuseable 
in ove of the Claudii to have, incom 
formity with the general mangoes 
of their race, something too much o 
an aristocratical pride aad haughii 
ness, surely in this country it isa 
unpardonable in a Russel to be aeab 
-ously attached to the rights. of the 
subject, and péculiarly tenacious @ 
the popular parts of our constitution, 
It is excuseable, at least in one whe 
numbers among his ancestors the 
great Earl of Bedford, the patroad 
Pym, and the friend of Hampden, # 
be an enthusiastic lover of libeny; 
nor is it to be wondered at ifade 
scendant of Lord Russel should fee 
more than common horror for 
trary power, and a quick, perhaps 
even a jealous discerament of ay 
upproach or tendency in the sys 
of government to that dreaded evi. 
« It now remains for me 6 
upon the last melancholy scene ® 
which this excellent man ane 
exhibited, and to all those who a 
mire his character, let be 
consolation that bis exit 84% in every 
respect conformable to bis pa 
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| have already noticed that prospe- 
rity could not corrupt him. He had 
yow to andergo a trial of an opposite 
satere. But in every instance he 
was alike true to his character, and 
in moments of extreme bodily pain 
aid approaching dissolution, when 
it might be expected that a man’s 
every feeling would be concentrated 
ip his personal suflerings—his every 
thonght occupied by the awful event 
impending—even in these moments, 
be pat by all selfish considerations ; 
kindness to his friends was the sen- 
timent still uppermost.in his mind, 
and he employed himself, to the 
last hour of his life, in making the 
most considerate arrangements for 
the happivess and comfort of those 
who were to survive him. While in 
the enjoyment of prosperity, he had 
learned aud practised all those milder 
virtues which adversity alone’is sup- 
posed capable of teaching ; and im 
the hour of pain and approaching 
death, he had that calmness and sere- 
ty which are thought to belong 


tielusively to health of body, and a 
mind at ease, 


“If | have taken an unusual, and 
pesibly an irregular, course upon 
this extraordinary occasion, | am 
confident the House wil! pardon me. 
it was hot merely for the purpose of 
performing the pious office of friend- 
wip, by fondly strewing flowers 
un his tomb, that I have drawn 
yoor attention to the character of 


the Duke of Bedford: the motive 
that actuates mer, Is One more suit- 
able to what were his views. It is 
that this great character may be 
strongly impressed upon the minds 
of all who hear me—that they may 
see it—that they may feel it—that 
they may discourse of it in their do- 
mestic circles~—that they may speak 
of it to their children, and hold it 
up to the imitation of posterity. If 
he coald now be sensible to what 
passes here beluw—sure fF am, that 
nething could give bim so much 
satisfaction as to find that we are en- 
deavouring to make bis memory and 
exainple, as he cook care his life 
should be—usefal to mankind. 

“| will coaciude, with applying 
to the present occasion, a beautiful 
passaye from the speech of a very 
young orator.* It may be thought, 
perhaps, to savour too much of the 
sanguine views of youth, to stand 
the test of a rigid philosophical in- 
quiry ; but it is at least cheering and 
consolatory, and that in this instance 
it may be exemplified, is, I am con- 
fidemt, the sincere wish of every 
man who hears me, * Crime,’ says 
he, ‘is a curse only to the period in 
which it is suceessfnl; bat virtue, 
whether fortuiiate or otherwise, Dless- 
es not only its own age, but remot. 
est posterity, and is as beneficial by 
iis example as by its immediate ef- 
fects,’ ”’ 


ee ee ee 


* The Hon. William Lamb. 
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PROTESTANT PERSECUTIONS. 


OW weak is human nature! 
How feeble a resistance does 
ruon make, when Opposed to bi- 
Bry and prejudice. ‘The greate 
“crimes may be sanctified, aud 


transformed into virtues, by plead- 
ing a holy zeal for promoting the 
glory of Heaven; as if it was pose 
sible, that the mild and merciful 
governor of the Universe could be 
p.casta ul Lebolding bloody sacri 
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fices offered at the sacred shrine of 
religion, 

Such will be the sad reflections 
that must arise in our minds, on 
reading the following mournful in- 
stance of human depravity and in- 
cousistency, 

In the year 1549, complaints 
were mace to the Privy 
Council, that amongst the crowds of 
Protestants who sought reluge in 
England, from the storms of persecu- 
tion abroad, there were several Ana- 
baptists, and others who taught 
Strange doctrines, who were propa- 
gating their opinions without inter- 
ruption. 

Upon receipt of this intelligence, 
Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, aud se- 
veral other Protestant Bishops, soli- 
cited and obtained trom the young 
inexperienced King, (ldward Oth,) 
a commission of a most cruel and 
infamous nature. It was flamed af- 
ter the commission which the Popish 
Bishops had obtained in the preced- 
ing reign, to enforce the observance 
of the bloody statutes, It author- 
zed these holy Bishops, to use every 
means to reclaim those who were In- 
fected with these strange opinions ; 
but if they remained obstinate, and 
persisted in retaining them, they 
were empowered to deliver them 
over to the secular power, to be far- 
ther proceeded against. 

Accordingly, in a short time, to 
their 
ed, these Christian 


British 


eternal dishonour be it record. 
Bishops, these 
meek and 
sentence 


humble followers of theu 
mercial 
of ceath on a poor ignorant woman, 
tor entertaining they 
pleased to term heretical Opinions, 
Wien Cranmes presente ad fur signa- 
ture the fatal warrant for her execu. 


tion, the mild youug monarch hesi- 


Saviour, | assed 


what were 


‘ ' } | ; ‘ e 
tateu, Amd se@imiead averse lo sich it; 


Hut at length his scruples being re- 
moved, he reluctantly applied the 


}* ij, his Cy _ biaathi iil Lcals, 
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and protesting, that if he done 
Wrong, It was in submission to the 
Archbishop’s authority, who ays 
alone answer for it to God, 

A short time after this, she was 
publicly burned alive in SmithGekl: 
as was also Van Parre, a Dutch. 
map, Who was condemned by the 
same Commissioners, for entertain. 
ing some other unorthodox Opinions, 

Yet, strange as it may appear, 
these very Protestant Bishops, who 
thus disgraced humanity and the relie 
gion which they professed, by perpe. 
trating these legal murders, were the 
loudest in their exclamations against 
the barbarous converting Zeal of their 
Popish adversaries, which was exer 
cised with unrelenting severity inthe 
succeeding reign, and to which they 
ultimately fell victims; Latimer aad 
Ridley being burned 16rh October, 
1554, and Cranmer 2ist March, 
1556, in the cruel and bloody reign 
of Queen Mary. 

M. 


SIR JOHN HOLT. 


Amongst the many great and 
shining characters who flourished i 
the commencement of the 18th cea- 
tury, few stands more eminently dix 
tinguished, than Sir John Holt, Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 
This eminent lawyer, whose virtucs 
are numerous and brilliant, may be 
truly said to have been an ornament 
to his profession, le uniformly 
stood forth as the firm and intrepid 
opposer of arbitrary power; and the 
bold assertor of the rights and liber. 
ties of the people, He, in particu 
lar, entertained a just sense of the 
extreme danger of calling in the ar 
of the military power, under bt 
pretence of assisting the civil Me 
gistrate in the execution of the laws; 
and would on no occasion count 
nance any thing of the kind. Dur- 
r held the office ¢ 


time he 


prise the 
there happened i 


Chiet Jusyce, 
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riot at Holborn, occasioned by a 
most wicked practice whi h nen 
prevailed, of decoy ing re hate 
sogs of both sexes to the planta- 
tions, The persons so decoyed, were 
kept prisoners In a house in Hol- 
born, till an Opportunity presented 
for shippiog them off; which being 
discovered, the enraged populace 
were threatening to pull down the 
house, Notice of this having been 
transmitted to Whitehall, a party of 
the guards were instantly ordered to 
march to the place; but they pre- 
riousiy sent an officer to Chief-Jus- 
tice Holt, to acquaint him with the 
design, and to request bim to send 
sme of his people, to attend the 
widiers, in order to give it the bet 
er conatenance. ‘The officer having 
delivered his message, the Chief- 
Justice said to him, “ Suppose the 
people should not disperse at your 
wpearance, what are you to do 
then?” “ Sir,’ answered the officer, 
‘we have orders to fire upon them.” 
‘Have you, Sir,” replied his Lord- 
hip, “then take notice of what I 
ay, if there be one man killed, and 
vware tried before me, I will take 
cre, that you, and every soldier of 
your party, shall be hanged.  Sir,’’ 
wed he, “ go back to those wha 
eat you, and acquaint them, that 
wooflicer of mine shal] attend sol- 
fers; and likewise tell them, that 
the laws of this kingdom are not to 
be executed by the sword, these 
maters belong to the civil power, 
wm you have nothing to do with 
them,” 

Upon this the Lord Chief Justice 
ordered his tip-staves, with a few 
wusiables, to attend him, and went 
"person to the place where the 
wmult was, expostulated with the 
mo, and assured them, that justice 
“ould be executed upon the persons 
rho were the objects of their indig- 
"ion; upon which they all quietly 
“persed, : M. 
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FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 

The Russians are all, high and 
low, rich and poor, alike servile to 
superiors; haughty and cruel to 
their dependents; ignorant, super- 
stitious, cunning, bratal, barbarous, 
dirty, and mean, The Emperor 
canes the first of his Grandees ; 
Princes and nobles cane their slaves; 
and the slaves their wives and 


daughters. Eve the sun dawns in 
Russia, flagellation begins; and 


throughout its vast empire, cudgels 
are going, in every department of 
its population, from morning until 
night. 
Clarke’s Travels. 
PRESENTATION OF PASCHAL EGGS. 


On Easter-Monday, in Russia, 
begins the presentation of the Paschal 
eggs: lovers to their mistresses, re« 
latives to each other, servants to 
their masters, all bring ornamented 
eggs. Every offering at this season 
is called a paschalegg. The meane 
est pauper in the street eepeons 
an egg, and repeating the words 
“ Christos voscress,” may demand a 
salute, even from the Empress. 

Clarke’s Travels, 
THE LOVE OF LIBERTY EXEMPLIFIED, 

UNDER DIFFERENT CIRCUMSTAN- 

CES. 

How different a being is an Ame- 
rican in the revolutionary war, 
claiming independence of Britain, 
and the same inconsistent man, dee 
basing himself, and his fellow being, 
by acting as a master of slaves! In 
this respect, he vainly arrogates to 
himself the merit of suffering for 
freedum, bnt his slave, in the view 
of the unprejudiced, will be found 
to have juster claims. 

A slave, in Ametica, on being 
led to execution, on a charge of 
having an intention to rise against 
his master, and on being asked what 
he had to say to the court in his de- 
fence, he replied, in a manly tone 
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of voice, “ Lhave nothing more to 
offer than what Genc:al W ashing- 
ton would have bad to oller, had he 
been taken by the British, and put 
to trial by them. 1 have adven- 
tured my life in cadeavouring tv ob. 
tain the liberty of my countrymen, 
antl ama willing sacrifice in their 
cause ; and I beg, as a favour, that 
1 may be immediately led to execu- 
tion. I know you have pre-dleter- 
mined te shed my blood, why then 
all this mockery of a trial ?” 

What could a Roman have said 
more under the same circumstances? 
THE GENEROUS EXPATRIATED IRISH- 

MAN. 

An American merchant was in 
the early part of his life, at the [a- 
vaunah, where he had cousiderabie 
business to transact; but being ig- 
norant of the Spanish language, an 
Irish Roman Catholic priest kindly 
lent him his assistance on various 
occasions; and so ellectually, that 
the priest was the means of his ac- 
quiring a large property during a 
short stay there. At the time of 
parting with this friendly priest, he 
presented him with a purse of one 
thousand dollars, as a small com- 
pensation for the assistance he had 
received ; but the truly Catholic 
priest declared, he would not accept 
of any compensation of this sort. 
« All I ask of you tu return for any 
service I may have rendered you, is, 
that if at any future period you may 
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happen to meet a countryman of 


mine, im need of assistance, voy 
would do to him as | have done to 
you.” This affords one » alongs 
many proofs, that the truly Chriss 
tian spirit is not confined te any 
profession of religion. 

Sutcliti's Travels in America, 

THE HONESY ADVOCATE, 

Saint Amour “ dared to be singm 

larly good ;” of a genius ardent and 
inflexible ; never silent, when only 


‘the andaunted would speak ; never 


slow, when only the zealous would 
act; a republican when he address 
ed his Sovereign : a monarchist wheg 
he admonished the people ; a patriot 
ever !— 

In pleading a canse against one, 
who was supported | 1y the secret jns 
fluence of the Jesuits, he beheld 
that influence triumphed over jos 
tice, and his own eloquence —Saint 
Amour, in the open court, solemaly 
appealing to Heaven, and fixing his 
searching eyes on the judges, thus 
addressed them :—* My Lords! | 
am an unfit advocate in this court! 
I, who will never plead, but the 
cause of justice, will not sabant tw 
tell my client that the event 1s un 
certain !? So saying, he disrobed 
himself, and placing his cown on the 
har, which he was quitting for ever 
he retired, in the awtul silence of the 
court. Few of our present barristers 
would imitate so honourable an 
ample ! 
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MY FATHER 


W PO took me from my Mother's arms, 
And emiling at her soft alarms, 
Show'd me the world, and nature's charms? 


My Fatsuer. 


Who made me feel and understand 
The wonders of the sea and land, “an 
And mark, throughout, the Maker's 


Who climb’d with me the mountain "s henght, 
And watch’'d my look of dread delight, 
While glorious rose the orb of light 
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Who, from each flower and verdant stalk, 
Gather'd a honey'd store of talk, 
Aad fill’d the long delightful walk ? 


Not on an insect would he tread, 
Nor strike the stiuging nettle dead— 
Who taught, at once, my heart and head ? 


Who wrote upon that heart, the line® 
Paidia zrav'd on virtue’s shrine, 
To make the human race—Divine ? 


Who fir'd my breast with Homer's fame, 
And taught the high, heroic theme, 
That, uightly, flash’d upon my dream ? 


Who smil’d at my supreme desire, 
To see “ the curling smoke aspire,” 
From Ithaca’s domestic fire ? 


Who, with Ulysses, saw me-roam, 
High ou the raft, amidst the foam, 
His head up-rais'd to look for home ? 


What made a barren rock so dear ? 
* My Boy—he had a country there 7” 
Aad who then dropt a prescient tear? 


Who, now, in pale and placid light 
mem'ry, gleams upon my sight, 
hewing the sepulchre of night ? 


th! teach me still thy Christian plan, 
fet practice with thy precept ran, 
Nor yet desert me now a man; 


kill let thy scholar’s heart rejoice, 
With charm of thy angelic voice— 
till prompt the motive and the choice. 


For yet remains but little space 
Til [shall meet thee, face to face, 
Aad not (as now) in vain embrace 
My Faruer, 


X. 
—_—_—_— 


HYMN TO BEAUTY. 


Tue, Beauty, and thy ever-powerful 
charms, 


How ear iny weak, untutor’d accents 
i, al ; 
pe hall I dare to lift my dazzl’d eye, 
meet the effulgent brightness of thy 
Oe ; 
divine of love, and joy, and grace, 
Soe 


— 
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And all that makes this earth so wond’rous 
fair? 


Thou art the sister of eternal truth, 
And god-like virtue; hand in hand ye 
range 
Creation’s bounds, indissolubly join’d. 
O'er the wide realms of nature thou su- 
preme, 
Unrivall’d reign'st ; from thee proceed the 
charms 
That touch all hearts; each breeze that 
flits along 
On gentle wing, and robs the odorous 
flowers, 
Bears incense to thy shrine; no brook that 
flows 
But sounds thy praise, as soft it steals 
along. 
Thou cloth’st the lovely spring, when 
first she dares 
Fearful to tread in winter’s icy train; 
A veil of gossamer thy light hand throws 
O’er summer's form, and autumn’s sun- 
burnt limbs ; 
Ev’n winter's hills of snow, and ice-built 
rocks, 
Receive the power to please, illum’d by 
thee. 
From thee has Flora borrow’d all her tints, 
Her charming perfumes, and her graceful 
forms ; 
From thee its lovely blush the rose receives, 
And the sweet violet its soft azure hue, 


Thou art the soul of this bright world, 
to thee 
We owe the graces, and the thousand 
charms 
That sweeten life, and give it all it owns 
Of lovely, great, majestic, and sublime, 
‘Thou guid’st the sculptor’s and the painter's 


hand, 

And bid’st the canvass and the marble 
breathe. 

From thee the lyre receives its dulcet 
sounds, 


Entrancing airs, and harmonies divine. 

The stately pile, where fair proportion 
reign’d, 

The pride of Greece, and wonder of the 
world, 

Held all its charms from thee, "twas thou 
inspir’d 

The great idea in the master’s mind. 

From thee proceed the patriot’s glowing 
words, 

His high born thoughts, and deeds thax 
tyrants fear; 


epdd 
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And when the scaffold, in his country’s 
cause, 

With dauntiess steps he treads, thy grace- 
ful hand 

Supports him at the last, the glorious hour, 

And teaches him to fall with noble pride. 


Oft have I mark’d thee in the eastern 
sky, 
While yet Apollo slumber’d in the lap 
Of Thetis, goddess of the azure wave. 
"fis thou that fill’st the poet’s raptur’d 
breast, 
Pensively roaming at the silent hour, 
When in the western sky the sun is sunk, 
And nature shows herself with soften'd 
charms, 
And courts his love, and meets his ra- 
vish'd eye, 
And thrills his heart with extacy divine. 
Thy — smiles beam o’er Britannia’s 
a 


plains, 

And cheer the peasant’s heart amid his 
toil, 

And oft he turns to gaze with guileless 


joy 

On all the charms of woods, and fields, 
and dales, 

And rivers winding slow among the hills. 


Yon love-sick youth, who seeks the 
lonely shades, 
Where solitude and silence nurse his pain, 
‘Yhat pain which dearer tar than joy he 
deems, 
For thee forsakes the city’s splendid scenes, 
Aad flies to muse alone on Delia’s charms, 
Delia, thy faveurite child, thy best agorn'd. 
For tho’ thy radiant smile ilfume the fields, 
he forest, and the hills, the azure sky, 
"bhe wide-spread main, and all that nature 
knows 
Of great and fair; and tho’ thy angel voice, 
In the soft warbling of the lute we hear, 
Yet over woman's form thy lavish’d hand 
Has spread thy choicest treasures; to her 
lips 
Thou gav'st thy harmonies and accents 
bland. 
Centred in woman all the graces beam, 
Bright imaye of thyself, in ber we find 
What worthiest we may deem to be ad- 
mir'd ; 
The eye that speaks the purity of soul, 
‘The curling tresses, and the polish'd neck, 
And cheek that blushes with the rose of 
health; 
The graceful step, and dignity of mien, 
With ail the soul-bewildering maze of 
charms. 
Dubin. Dion. 


AN EPIGRAM, ALTERED FROM TRE on 
MAN. 


& : 
AH! here,” a philosopher eried, 
“ The earth's other side! can’t see." 
“ At Botany Bay,” | replied, 
“ You'll see it, and transpoi ‘ed will be” 


Ona. 





THE TEAR. 


On beds of snow the Moon-beam sep, 
And chilly was the midnight gloom, 

When by the damp grave Eliza wept— 
Sweet maid !—it was her Heary’s tomb 


A warm tear gush’d, the wintry air 
Congeal’d it as it flow'd away: 

All night it lay an ice-drop there, 
At morn it glitter’d in the ray! 


An Angel, wand’ring from her sphere, 
Who saw this bright, this frozen gem, 

To dew-ey’d Prry brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem! 


HHH, 





THE MANIAC, 


Wrouere strays Eliza, hapless maid! 
Whose bosom secret anguish heaves? 

With hurried steps she seeks yon glade, 
To cull the laurel’s choicest leaves 


Sad is her eye :—its native flame 
Shines dunly thro’ a constant tear; 


And al} the charms which mark'd ber fam, 


Have fallen a prey to grief severe. 


But, ah! those charms were heav'aly far 
And placid was that bosom’s swell ; 

For joy and peace were seated there, 
Ere that sad day when Henry ‘ell, 


Henry, a chief in Albion’s host, 
‘To which his deeds a lustre gave; 
For Albion's legions ne’er could boast 
A chiet more graceful, or more brar®. 


His conscious soul the aymph —_ 
An equal passion her's confest: 

And soon had Hymen's bands conspit' ‘ 
To make the faithful lovers blest; 


But glory call'd the chief away > 
To ght by gallant Well sley’s 
He sought Braganza’s native sway, 
And in his country’s battle’s 
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Joo soon, alas! the tidings spread, 
That Henry fill’d a foreign tom 5-— 

Oppcess'd with grief, her reason fled, 
‘and left her wrapt in mental gloom. 


And now no more companions gay, 
To her sad mind a joy impart ; 

No more life’s cheering scenes couvey 
A pleasure to her wounded heart. 


And now no more the fawning train 
Her love inspiring charms adore ; 

No more she breathes the vocal strain, 
And leads the festive dance no more, 


Yet oft von laurel’s shade beneath, 
forgetful that her lover’s dead, 

the matt’ring roves, aod twines a wreath 
To grace the fall’n hero's head. 


But, ah! one lucid moment wakes 
To bleeding mem'ry all her woe ;— 
Her hand th’ unfinish’d wreath forsakes, 
And tears of heart-felt anguish flow. 


ih, see! e’en now the verdant leaves 
She drops ; and silent sorrow’s stream ; 
As, see! that heav'nly bosom heaves, 
Augh of agony extreme, 


i chase, sweet Heaven! her mental gloom! 
fuza! cease in grief to pine; 

Aa, cease to mourn thy lovet’s doom, 

for Pity sheds a tear for thine. 


H.H.H. 





SYMPATHY. 


An why was the tear form’d to flow, 
Ver the anguish it cannot retrieve? 
Othe sigh for the victim of woe, 
When the means are too scant to relieve ? 


Mew the bosom of sympathy mourn? 
Mus friendship and virtue repine ? 

Maw the heart that is tender be torn, 
When its passion is pure and divine ? 


Ye, Pity must often befriend, 


grtheheart that has feelings must grieve, 
yen the hand is forbid to extend, 
Aad the wish is the all we can give. 


me te heart that has wishes to bless, 
bite the same pleasure that’s given; 
"we tear that can drop at distress 

#4 alms that's accepted in Heaven! 


H.H.H, 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
nga 
[ From the Morning CAront fe.) 
CAREY'S WISH. 


Mr. Carry was a true son of the Muses, 
and the most successful writer of his day, 
although his works do not appear, as they 
ought to do, in any of our great collec- 
tions, In early life, he successfully bur- 
lesqued the affected versification of Am- 
brose Philips, to which he gave the for- 
tunate appellation of namby pumby, and sv 
exquisitely was this executed, iat it was 
at tirst considered by Swift as the satirical 
effusion of Pope, and by Pope, as the hu- 
mourous ridicule of Swift. His Ballad of 
** Sally in our Alley,” was more than once 
commended for its nature, by Addison, 
and is sung to thie day. He was the au- 
thor of those admurable burlesques, “ The 
Dragon of Wantley,” and “ Chrononhoton- 
thologus;” * God Save the King,” (of which 
he gave the music as well as the words,) 
and the poem ‘* Carey’s Wish,” which we 
now insert, as peculiarly appropriate 
to the tone and temper requisite in 
this arduous juncture, when INFLUENCE 
is making such encroachments, and pus- 
Lic spirir is, rallying to oppose it. 


Carey was a poet, and, what is much 
better, a patriot. He loved his King, and 
his Country also, and gave the following elu- 
quent and impres-ive testimony, that, in 
his opinion, Public Freedom would be destroy- 
ed, whenever the Court presumed to invade 
the free Election of Parliament. 


CuRs’D be the wretch that’s hought and 
sold, 

And barters Liberty for Gold; 

For when Election is not free, 

In vain we boast of Liberty, 

And he who sells his sing/e right, 

Would sell his Country if he might. 

When Liberty is put to sale, 

For wine, for money, or for ale, 

The sellers must be abject slaves, 

The buyers, vile designing knaves, 

A proverb it hae been of old, 

The Devil’s doxpht but to be sold. 

This maxim, in the Statesman’s schoo! 

Is alwaystaught, Divide and Rule, 

All partis are to him a jode, 

While zealots foam, he fits the yoke Pi 

Let men their reason ence resume, 

"Tis then the Stafesman’s turn to fume. 








































THE following article is extracted 
Srom® the Edinburgh Encyclopadia, 
conducted by David Brewster, L. LD. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, and the Society of the Anti- 
quities of ~cotland, weth the assise 
tance of Gentlemen eminent in Science 
and Literature.” 

The meriis af this well written essay 
will, we trust, recommend it to our 
readers, who will find in it a good 
account of bleaching, and of the new 
«discoveries in this art, so necessary 
to be studied in this country. 


BLEACHING, is the art by which 
> those manufactures which have 
vegetable substances for their raw 
material, are freed from the colour- 
ing matter with which such substances 
are naturally combined, or acciden- 
tally stained; and the pure vege- 
table fibre, deprived of these colour- 
ed matters, is left to reflect the dif- 
ferent rays of light in duc proportion, 
so as to appear white. 

Pesides the spoils of antmals, man- 
kind, to supply their natural want 
of covering, have, in all countries, 
had recourse to veyetable substances, 
preferring those whose fibres excell- 
edin strength, durability, and plian- 
ey ; and experience having proved, 
that flax and cotton were well adapt. 
ed to such purposes, these substances 
have been very generally adopted, 
and formed into such cloths as the 
skill aod industry of the wearers 
could execute, 

It would soon be observed, that 
the action of water, together with 
that of the sun and air, rendered 
these rude cloths whiter than they 
were gt their first formation ; and, 
since the first step towards refine- 
ment is to add beauty to utility, 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS, IN ARTS, MANU. 
FACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE, 


as the state of society improved, 
desire to give them a pure and spote 
less white would naturally opise, 
The idwa of Witte ralnent being the 
emblem of 
which seeins to have been very early 
entertained, would make every means 
for facilitating the removal of nate 
ral or adventitious stains more ear 
nestly studied. 

Accident would probally discover, 
that a certain degree of putrid fem 
mentation carried olf colourtmy mat. 
ters from vegetable fibres, Hence 
the practice of macerating clothia 
water, mixed with putrid urtne, and 
the dung of domestic animals, whieh 
has been continued to our days. 

lrom the earliest accounts we 
have of India, Egypt, and Syria, 
it appears, that these enlightened 
nations knew tbe efficacy of natroa, 
(the nitre of seriptore,) an impore 
mineral alkali, found in these coun 
tries, for combining with and carrys 
ing off the colouring matters with 
which cloth is stained; and tt 
still found in great abundance by 
the present inhabitants, and usted 
for the same purpose. We are alo 
informed by Phiay, (ib xvii c. 5!) 
that the ancient Gauls were a& 
quainted with the use of a lixivion, 
extracted from the ashes of burnt 
vegetables as a detergent, and knew 
how te combine this lixiviaa wi 
animal oil to form soap. 

But, though these nations appet 
to have early acquired some know 
ledge of the art of bleaching, the 
progress of improyement which they 
made in it, when compared wid 
the advantages which some of thea 
enjoyed, was very inconsiders 
The same practices seem to bart 
been handed down from one gene 


Miuecence and peace, 
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jon toanother, without any matert- 


slimorovement. In India, it would 
appear, that the art ot bleaching, as 
well as that of staining: cloths of 
various colours, are not in greater 

rfection at present, than they are 
described to have been in the days of 
Herodotus. Even in Europe, where 
the arts, after they have been once 
troduced, have generally made ra- 
pid progress, the art of bieaching 
made very slow advances till towards 
the end of the 18th century. 

At this pertod, the oxy-imuriatic 
acid, and its etlects, were discovered 
by the justly celebrated Me. Scheele ; 
ad its application to the art of 
bleaching, by Mr. Berihollet, has 
givea it animpulse towards perfec- 
tion, unknown in the history of any 
wherar * It now became evident, 


* As the facts respeeting the introduc- 
ton of the new method of bleaching are 
oot generally known, and have been great- 
ymisrepresented by some late writers on 
fat subject, we shall make no apology 
lor laying them before our readers. 

The first attempt to apply the oxy-mu- 
mate acid to the art of bleaching, ap- 
pears to have been made by Berthollet, 
aout the year 1786, (Ann. de Chim. ii. 160 ) 
lafluenced by the most liberal views, he 
made no secret of his experiments: and ex- 
mbited some of them in presence of Mr. 
Wat, of Birmingham, who was instantly 
impresed with the importance of the dis« 
‘wery, (4é.) Earlyinthe year 1788, an 
“lempt was made by some foreigners to 
“aaa parlamentary grant; and, failing 
in that, a patent-right, for a new method 
* dieaching. which they professed would 
marten the process, and reduce it to a few 
sours, §=Mr. Watt, however, having been 
made acquainted with Berthollet’s discus 
"ery, and having actually applied it in 
Practice to the whitening of 500 pieces of 
Ooh, resisted this monopoly; and was 
pned by Mr. Henry and Mr. Cooper, of 


te P 
Maachester, both of whom had also been 


wccessful in their attem 
: pts to apply the 
xi to the yp 


, we bleaching of cotton goods, 
_— their experiments were conducted 

a smailer scale. The Opposition was 
Py al, and the foreigners were foiled in 
~ “tempt to obtain a patent, 
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that oxygen had an aflinity with the 
colouring matters with which cotton 
and linen manufactures are stained ; 
and that, by a proper use of the al- 
kalies, along with the oxy-muriatic 
acid, these colouring matters could 
be removed, and the goods rendered 
white, in a space of time almost in- 
stantaneous, when compared with 
the former method of bleaching. 





ww ~~ —_——-— 


Owing, most probably, to the distance 
of his seat from the cotton-manufacture, 
Mr, Watt did not himself embark in the 
practice of bleaching. Mr. Cooper, how- 
ever, formed an establishment for the 
purpose of applying Mr. Berthollet's dis- 
covery; and Mr. Henry not only engaged 
in a similar undertaking, but gave,to some 
of the principal bleachers in this country, 
the first instructions which they received 
respecting the new process, The method of 
the latter gentleman at first consisted, 
sometimes in immersing the goods in a 
watery solution of the gas, or in an alka- 
line ley, impregnated with it, and some- 
times in exposing the goods, previously 
moistened with water, to the action of the 
gas itself. Soon afterwards, he made a 
further improvement, in substituting lime 
for alkali, as a means of condensing the 
oxy-muriatic acid gas. An air-tight cham- 
ber was prepared, on the floor of which 
rested a stratuin of lime and water, mixed 
together to the consistence of cream, 
Through this the goods were passed by 
means of a wince; and the chamber being 
filled with gas, the goods were alternately 
exposed to the lime-liquor, and to the acid 
vapour. Thus an oxy-muriate of lime was 
formed upon the cloth, which, after a suf- 
ficient continuance of the operation, was 
taken out, and exposed to the usual pro- 
cesses of washing, &c. 

A very essential improvement in the ape 
plication of lime, was, some years after- 
wards, discovered by Mr. ) gerong of 
Darnley, near Glasgow, and was secured 
to him by a patent, dated January 30th, 
1798. It consisted in effecting a combina. 
tion of oxy-muriate acid with lime, ina 
separate vessel, containing lime suspended 
in water, by mechanical agitation. The 
redundant lime was allowed to subside, 
aud the clear liquid, a solution of orys 
muriate of lime, applied, properly dilut- 
ed, to the purpose of bleaching. It is 
remarkable, that this combination, even 
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Of the Detergent, and other Substances 
used in Bleaching. 

As it is of importance for the 
bleacher to be acquainied with tie 
qualities of the substances he uses, 
and to know the proper methods of 
ascertaining their purity, we shall 
briefly point out the manner of ar- 
riving at the knowledge of this. The 
substances used iu bleaching are 
chiefly. 


. Pot and pear! ashes, 

. Soda. 

Soap. 

Oxy-muriate of pot-ash. 
Oxy-muriate of lime. 
Manganese. 

~ Mariatic acid. 

» Sulphuric acid, 


; o> 


SIDAP HL 


Pot and pearl ashes, as they 
are imported from the United States 
of America, whence the principal 
supplies are derived, are of three 
ditlerent qualities : viz. first, second, 
and third sorts, the casks which con. 
tain them being branded by a hot 
iron with these distinguishing marks, 
As may waturally be supposed, the 
first sort is the best, the second next 
in quality, and the third sort the 
worst. 

But the best pot-ash, as imported, 


—- —--- — oe 
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when the oxy-muriatic acid is perfectly 
neutralized, has the power of bleaching 
light or thin goods, though it is much less 
active in discharging some vegetable co- 
Jours. Hence this method has certainly a 
great advantage over all former ones, in 
the facility and safety of its application, 
especially to coloured goods, which would 
be discharged by the contact of either the 
acid, or of lime in an uncombined form. 
This patent has since been set aside by the 
decision of a court of law, with what jus- 
tice we do not pretend to decide. Mr. 
Tennant, howeyer, still retains an exclu- 
sive right to a method, secured to him by 
a subsequent patent, of uniting the oxy- 
muriatic acid with dry quick-lime, and 
thus rendering the bleaching salt portable 
to any distance in the form of a powder, 
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is by no means an alkali free from 
impurity, it being only Compare 
tively so when its value is estimated 
with respect to the inferior kinds, 
It never contains above 70 per cent 
of real alkali, but more frequently 
from 60 to 65 per cent; the m 
mainder of the mass Consisting of 
sulphate and muriate of potash, 
muriate of soda, a portion of uncom 
bined charcoal, carbonic acid, and 
five or six per cent of water, As 
these substances possess no detergent 
qualities whatever, it is the interest 
of the bleacher to purchase only 
those kinds of pot ash whieh contaig 
the smallest portion of these gdvem 
titious salts. The second sort of pots 
ash is often very impure, and the 
third or lowest quality is frequently 
designedly mixed with convnon 
salt, in order to increase the weight, 
The same observations are appli. 
cable to pearl-ashes, which differ 
from pot-ash only in containing 4 
greater proportion of carbonic acid, 
and consequently are what is termed 
a milder alkali. 

When a solution of pot or peark 
ashes is made by bleachers, it is 
customary to ascertain the strength 
of the solution by the hydrometer, 
an instrument admirably calculated 
for this purpose, were these saltsal- 
ways of the same degree of purity, 
But as this is not the case, we shall 
point out two methods whereby this 
may be ascertained with a sufficient 
degree of accuracy. 

It is a fact well known to che- 
mists, that the strength of an alkalt 
is in proportion to the quantity ¢ 
any acid required to saturate tf 
Thus, if an ounce of one kind of 
pot-ash requires for saturation a given 
quantity of sulphuric acid, and an 
ounce of another kind of pot-ash re 
quires twice that quantity, the 
ter is twice as strong as the former. 

In order, however, to obtain 4 
ficiently accurate standard of cow 
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ison, it will be necessary always 
to employ an acid of the same 
grength. This may be effected suf- 
éciently well for ordinary purposes, 
by diluting the common sulphuric 
acid of commerce tO the same degree 
by the hydrometer, For example, 
it the standard consist of one part 
of acid, and five of water. After 
the mixture has cooled down to the 
emperature of GO degrees of Fah- 
renbeit’s thermometer, observe the 
beet to which the hydrometer 
ves, and make this the standard 
for subsequeat trials. The strength 
of an alkali will now be. learned, 
by observing what quantity of this 
aid a given quantity of the alkali 
wer trial requires for saturation, 
Forthis purpose put half an ounce of 
the alkali into a jar, with a few 
ounces of water, and filter the solu- 
tion; weigh the diluted acid em- 
ployed before adding it to the alkali ; 
then pour it gradually into the solu- 
wa till the eflervescence ceases, and 
wl the colour of litmus paper, which 
ns been reddened with vinegar, 
ceases to be restored to blue. Whea 
thishappens, the point of saturativa 
will be attained. Weizh the bottle, 
know how much of the acid has 
been added, and the loss of the 
weight of the acid will ascertain the 
wrength of the alkali, 

Another method recommended 
by Dr. Higgins of Dublin, for ascer- 
ining the purity of potash, is, ta 
tke agiven quantity of the alkali, 
ia dixselve it in twice its weight 
* boiling water, stirring the mix. 
Wwedaring the solution of the salt ; 
thile yet warm, it must be filtered 
though unsized paper. When ail 
ihe liquor has passed through the 
her, a very small quantity of cold 
‘alr is gradually poured on the 
‘ie residuum on the filer, in ore 
tet to wash out the remainder o! the 

» The undissolved salt remain- 
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ing on the filter, is sulphate of pot- 
ash, which must be carefully taken 
ff, dried and weighed, in order to 
ascertain tts quantity, To determine 
whether any commvya salt is contain- 
ed in the «'!kait which has been fil- 
tered, eva ovate the clear solution a 
little in a sand baih, and set it ina 
cool piace for 24 hours ; at the end 
of which time, any common salt it 
may contain, will be foand crystal- 
lized in the forin of rezular cubes at 
the bottom of the vessel. The sul- 
phate of pot-ash and common salt 
being dried, weighed, and deducted 
from the weight of the crude alkali 
employed, will give the precise 
weight of the pure alkali it contains, 

Pure carbonate of soda, or ‘the 
mineral alkali, so much resembles 
the veyetable alkali, when use! as 
an agent io bleaching, that little 
difference is observable in its effects, 
when the streagth of the alkaline 
ieys and every other circumstance 
are the same. The high price at 
which soda has hitherto sold, has 
prevented its being generally used 
at the bleachfield; but since more 
economical processes are adopted in 
the manufacture of it, and since it is 
made in a greater degree of purity, 
its introduction into the bleachfield 
will naturaily follow, It is admira- 
bly calculated, as a detergent, for 
the finishing of the fiuer tabric of 
muslin; it being ascertained beyond 
doubt, that 6 ounces of pure carbo- 
nate of soda, together with 10 
ounces of soap, produce effects in 
b eaching, equal to 14 pounds of 
soap, Whea used by itself, 

Darila, as imported from A- 
licant in Spain, is in large masses, of 
a dark gray colour. It usually con- 
tains from 20 to 24 per cent of pure 
minefal alkali, and never above 3% 
per cent, when in a state of the 
greatest purity, The remainder of 
the mass usually consists of sulphate, 
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and sulphite of soda, with a large 
proportion of charcoal and common 
salt. 

The best method of extracting the 
soda from barilla, is to pound it, and 
fill a larze wooden vat with it, the 
bottom of which has been previously 
covered with straw, to act as a filter; 
the vat is then filled with cold water, 
which is allowed to remain for some 
time to dissolve the sait. When 
sufficiently strong for use, the solu- 
tion is run off at the bottom of the ves- 
sel by a stopcock, by which means 
iw is freed from the charcoal and 
other impurities, Il resh water is a- 
gain poured on the barilla, until the 
whole of the salt is dissolved. By 
this operation the soda is extracted, 
which being a very soluble salt, is 
easily dissolved by the water; but, 
at the same time, the common salt, 
which is equally soluble, together 
with a portion of the sulphate of 
soda, is also dissolved, which con- 
taminate the solution, and have no 
eflect as detergents. On this ac- 
count, pure soda is certainly pre- 
ferable for bleaching, (when it is 
not too high priced,) as it contains 
nove of the foreign salts contained in 
barilla, which vetard, in place of 
promoting the process of bleaching. 
The bleachers in [reland formerly 
used large quantities of barilla, but 
its use is now almost universally 
given up, pot-ash being substituted 
in its stead.* 

Kelp would be unworthy of 
notice, were it not that it is still 
recommended by some as a deter- 
gent in bleaching. 

As at present manufactured, kelp 
is very interior in this respect: The 
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* This is, in some degree, a mistake, 
Barilla is still used in considerable quanti- 
ties in some bleachgreens in Ireland, espe- 
cially ip those districts in which the fincst 
linens are bleached, 
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very best Scotch kelp never CONtains 
above 7 or 8 per cent, of miner) 
alkali, but more commonly row 
3 to a per cent. Cousidering the 
other impure substances contained 
in kelp, it is at present unworthy of 
attention. But tbere is no dogbe 
that if proper methods were adopted 
for the manufacturing of it properly, 
it may be very much improved jg 
quality, In the present rude mag. 
ner in which it is made, the marine 
plants called Fucus Serratus, apd 
Fucus Vesiculosus of Linnieus, being 
cut at midsummer, and dried by the 
sun and air, are burnt in holes made 
in the sea beach: when a large por 
tion of it is burnt together, part of the 
salt fused by the strong heat com 
bines with sand, aud other earthy 
matters, and forms an imperiect 
glass. In a furnace properly con 
structed, with a graduated heat, we 
have known kelp made of a quality 
far superior to the very best of that 
which is made by the comaion pre 
cess. 

It has been suggested that were 
the sea plants, from which the keip 
is made, previously washed im fresh 
water before they are dried, they 
would thereby be freed from a large 
portion of the marine acid adhermg 
tu them, which remains undecompos 
ed during the burning of the pleat, 
when it is converted into kelp. This 
theory supposes, that the plant, 
during the progress of its growth, 
has the power of decomposing the 
sea-water, and retaining soda as 00e 
of its component pafts: and that if 
this be the case, and if the combus 
tion of the plant were properly - 
ducted, a salt nearly equal ia 
to barilla would be the product 
These facts may be easily proved by 
those who have skill to sscerta 
and opportunity to investiga, * 
matter which is of considerable 
tional importance. 
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contained in the 
used in 
Sen, 


of real alkali 
diferent detergent 
bieaching, M. Descroizilles, 
employed the method before-men- 
tioned, by saturating a given quan- 
try of the alkaline salt with diluted 
saipharic acid, the specific gravity of 
which was always the sane. 

Afier many thousand trials during 


ty 
Suits 


the course of 25 years practice, the 
yllowng are the mean resuits: 

Real alhali 

in 100 partie 


Best American Pearl Ashes,........ 60 to 73 
Caustic ditto pot ashes in reddish 


WWMPS, .ssssereererseveeereersreseess BO = 6 
Second ditto ditto in gray lumps, 50 55 
Second ditto pearl ashes,.......0.. 50 55 
White Russian pearl ashes,....... 52 58 
White Dantzic ditto,........0.....5 45 S52 
Alicant barilla,.....ccccccsscsscesecee 20 8633 
laferior kinds of barilla,........... HO 15 
FPG, ccccccccsccese cece ccoscccccess SO) |=—SD 
falt of tartar of the shops,......... 72 


To these may be added the followe 
og from Mr. Kirwan’s tables of the 
composition of salts; 


Alkali. Acid. Water. 
Crystallised carbon. 
ate of potash,...... 41 43 16 
Ditto carbonate of 
Et | 144 64 
z a 
Ditto ditto desiccated, 60 40 


! Hence it appears evident, of what 
mportance it is to bleachers, and 
®hers who use alkalis in any quan- 
bty, to have it in their pow er to ase 
rian the quantity of pure salt cons 
tained mn them ; as, by a proper 
snowledye of this, great saving may 
% made by them in the course of 
Weir business, 


Soap is an article so well 
known, that it requires no particular 
cacription. lt is sold of three dif. 
erent kinds, viz. brown, white, and 
mn faps, It is the two latter kinds 
oe are chiefly used in bleaching; 
“lormer being commonly sold tor 
SELFAST MAG. NO. LI. 
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household washing in some parts of 
Britain. 

Of all the agents used in 
bleaching, there is none of them 
which ranks higher for giving faci- 
lity andl dispatch tothe various oper- 
ations, than the oxy-imuriatic acid, 

We might, even at this moment, 
have unacquainted with the 
cause of the destruction of the co- 
louring matter of vegetable sub- 
stances, if the discovery of this acid 
and its.effects on colouring matter, 
had not pointed it out to us, For 
this discovery, and its inestimable 
advantages, the arts are indebted to 
the celebrated Scheele. While em- 
ployed in making experiments on 
manganese, about the year 1774, he 
noticed its powers im rendering ves 
getable substances colourless, more 
as a matter of curiosity than of use. 
Having communicated his observae 
tions to Berthollet, in France, about 
the year 1786, the latter lost no 
time in applying the properties of 
this curious and interesting substance 
tothe most important practical por- 
poses, His application of it to the 
bleaching of cotton and linen cloth 
proving snecessful, he published the 
result of his experiments in the year 
1789. The new method of bleach- 
ing was quickly aud successfully in- 
troduced into the manutactories of 
Rouen, Valenciennes, and Courtray; 
and soon after into those of Manclhes- 
ter and Glasgow; and it has since 
been generally adopted in Great Bri- 
tain, lre'and, France, and Germany. 
‘The advantages which result from 
this method of bleaching, in every 
season of the year, can be best ape 
preciated by commercial people, who 
experience its beneficial effects in 
many ways, but particularly in the 
quick circulation of their capitals. 

Great difficulties at first impeded 
its progress, arising chiefly from 
prejudice, as well as from the ig- 
nerance of the bleachers in chemical 
gee ; 
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The se obstacles 


soon 


were, 


removed, by the 


processes 
however, 
assistance of several eminent che- 
mists at Glasgow and Manchester, 
particularly Messrs. Watt, ilenry, 
and Cooper. [See Note, p. 395. ] 
Mr. Bertholiet’s process for forja- 
ing the gxy-niuriatic acid, consisted 
1) distilling One part of the bl 
two part 


ACh 
' aft 
OoNide Of manganese wi 


of muriatic acid, in a glass retort: 


the product of the distillation was 
received in glass bottles, properly 
applied, when the quantity was 


small, or into a receiver wned with 
lead when the quantity was larger, 

From the volaulity of the oxygen 
as united with the murtiatic acid, 
when simply diffused in water, with 
which it has a very sight affinity ; 
and, Consequentiy, its u oul ace 
tion on th goods which were ime 
mersed in it forthe purpose ol bye bigs 
Vv itened, and its discharging thuse 
colours which were wove into the 
Or ds in! ded to rem bith po rmanent; > 
as wel is tne suli bhi apours 
arising from it proving hurdul to the 
health of the workmen employed, it 
that the appli- 


cation ¢ f min ah eXtensive mm hyve 


soon became evident, 
would be in prac tealie, HH these dil- 
fix uillesS Mere wel more OY sess Te- 
moved. \ rit 
to effect this; 

accomplished, a number of persons 
have put in their eh; 
ventors of so advan! 


sattenpts ere maue 


has been 


and siuce it 
ius as the tn- 
yeous ath m- 

rovement, Mr. Hiicgms of Dub- 
Fi apd Mr. Berithotiet, had both 
combined the oxy muriatic acid wiih 
pot-ash, so early as the year 1788. 


The knowledge of the oatren’s having 
done so, and ie acid was there. 
by deprive: cllensive smell, 
imduced il \t rs at Javelie, in 


France, to add a solution of caustic 
pot-ash. Hence the oxy-muriatic 
acid, combined with an alkali, is 
usually kuown by the name of Ja- 
relle bh yuor, 
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Notwithstanding this evident im 
provement, it Vv as stil] generally 
maintained by che nists,! thar the 
OXy-Muriatic acid, unired Simply 
with water, possessed vreater bi 
ing. power than 


bined with 


ACh. 
that wh CN is com. 


wikalis 
was contradicted by the practica 
bleachers, whose experience taught 
them, that though the acid, thas 
combined with an alkali, whitened 
with somewhat less raj rity, ot had 
the advantavze of 


CAuUst iC but this 


retaining the gas 
much loncer in Open vesse is, anal of 


preserving fixed dyed colours, suck 


as the ‘lurkey or Adrianople red, 
‘These facts are now so fally estab. 
lk: hed, Lineal alihou oh St veral al. 
tempts have been made, since the 
ear 1706, avai to introduce the 
oxy-muriatic acid, diffused simply 
in water, mio air lobe vessels, to 
prevent its ¢ liensive smell yet, frou 
a conviction of its absurdity, it bag 
been adopted only by a few. 

In pes te to produce the OXye 
murtatic acid, bleachers follow dife 
ferent methods to obtain a liquor 
which they Suppose possesses the 
bichest bleaching powers. In one 
poi t th y gen lhy agree, which i, 
im giving a superab undance of the 
materials employed, by which they 
are certain of procuring a liquet 
eh bleaching pow 
common pre 
loved ha 


which pre ssesses D 
ers Gue of t! e@ mos 
portions of materials eny 


Making this acid, is Ww t e equal 
commoa salt 


parts, by weight, o} 
e, which are miuimett 
lv mixed tovether, Some bleachers 
moisten the mixture with water, % 
the cousistence of a thick paste # 
hat the dissolved salt may 1COrpe 
vate more intimately with the La 
ganese, An equal wel ght of sue 
phurte ac id is taken as of the other 
materials, which 1s diluted with on 
bulk of water, and allowed to 
before be ibe poured — the retort 


we 
on the combined salt and manga 


and Manuva 
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The charge for the distillation thus 
consists of equal parts ol salt, m nga 
nese, and sulphuric acid, dilated with 
an equal bulk of water. , ; 
Ja the above proportion of the 
materials, it ts evident, that the quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid employed, 1S 
more than suflicient for expelling 
the muriatic acid from the salt; two- 
thirds of the former acid being e- 
nough to disengage the latter at a 
moder ilk ly high temperature, llence 
when equal parts of salt, manganese, 
and diluted sulphuric acid, are used 
ia the distillation of ihe OXy-mul jatic 
acid, the residuum taken from the 
retort is unilormly found to be super 
sulphate of soda, combined with 
manganese. ‘The quantity of man- 
ganese used is also too great, and 
moch of this substance is wasted, no 
more being necessary than is sufli- 
cient fully to oxygenise the muriatic 
acid during the distillation, 

At the same time, it is proper 


to remark, that the proportion of 


manganese must be subject to vari- 
aon according to its quality. 

Mr, Kupp, of Manchester, (Trans. 
ofthe Lit. and Phil. Soc. of Man- 
chesier, vol. v.) recommends, man- 
ganese 3 parts, Cou:mon salt 8, sul- 
phuric acid &, water 12. The bleach- 
es in the neighbourhood of Glas- 


gow commonly use equal parts of 


wilt, manyauese, sulphuric acid, and 
Waler, as mentioned abave. In Ire- 
land, the common proportions are 
Sai | »be, Manpanese,o pal Is,COmmou 
uit 6, sulphuric acid 5, water 5. I 

. pOuric acid Oo, water o. u 
Frauce and Germany, we under- 
sand, they vary little from the fol- 
wwing : man gaue se 20 parts, Colle 
Mow sait Gt, Sulphuric acid 44, wa- 
er 5} 

Besides the above methods of mak- 
ing the oxy-muriatic acid, that which 
Se ripinally introduced by Mr. 
Zttholle f a 

thollet, has again been used by 


eytra vr : . * as "st 
* UCAChers, On account of the 


high price of peteash. It consists of 
introducipg One part of oxide of 
manwainese into the retort, on which 
is poured two parts of muriatie acid, 
of the specific gravity of 1200, which 
is diluted with its bulk of water. 

The reason given by those who 
have again resorted to the latter pro- 
cess for making this acid, is, that 
one-half of the quantity of alkali is 
sufficient for neutralizing it in the re 
ceiver; because the oxy murvatic 
acid gas is presented in a pure state, 
without any mixture of sulphureous 
acid eas, which they suppose is al- 
ways produced by a part of the sul- 
phuric acid being dex oinpose| in the 
retort, by the impuritics mixed with 
the oxide of manganese; and that, 
in consequence, one-half of the al- 
kaline lixivium is suflicient, no more 
alkali being necessary than a suili- 
ciency to retain the oxy-muriatic 
acid gas in a proper state of neuirali- 
zation for the purpose of bleaching. 
Whatever of theory may be in these 
inferences, it is certain, that bleache- 
ing liquor made in this manner pos- 
sesses power equal, if not superior, 
tu any in use, for rendering goods 
white expeditiously. 

We shall now describe the prepa- 
ration of the oxy-muriatic acid com- 
bined with pot-ash, as conducted in 
the apparatus invented by Mr. Fish- 
er. 

Supposing the receiver to contain 
120 gallons English wine measure, it 
is filled with a solution of caustic pot- 
ash of the specific gravity of 1015; the 
lead stopper is then replaced. | wen- 
ty one pounds of common salt being 
intimately mixed with fourteen 
pounds of the blacksgxide of manya- 
nese, the mixture # Moistened with 
water, and wrought together until 
it is of the cCousistence of moist 
dough. By these means, the salt, 
mi a atate of solution, unites nore 
intimately withthe manganese. The 
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top of the retort being removed, the 
salt and manganese are put into it ; 
the cover is then replaced, and firm- 
ly screwed on its place. 

Into 16 pounds of sulphuric acid 


pour gradually the same weight of 


water, and allow the mixture to 
cool, One half of the diluted acid 
is poured, by a lead funnel, into the 
retort, which is then closed by the 


lead plug to prevent the escape of 


the oxy-muriatic acid gas which is 
instantly disengaged, after which a 
violent agitation is heard in the re- 
ceiver. ‘The distillation is usually 
begun in the evening, and the work- 
man, after seeing the operation going 
properly forward, leaves it to work 
of itselt. In the morning, the dis- 
tillaiion having abated, the remain- 
der of the diluted sulphuric acid, is 
poured into the retort, when a fresh 
disengagementof the gas takes place, 
As soon as it is observed to slacken, 
a fire is pat into the furnace, in or- 
der to heat the boiler, which is fili- 
ed with water, into which chaff or 
any similar light substance is put to 
prevent the evaporation of the water, 
iy the increased heat of the water, 
the distillation goes torward with re- 
newed vigour; and the fre ts con- 
thioved until no more gas is disengag- 
ed, which is known by the bub- 
bling nowe in the receiver being no 
longer heard, The OX\V-muriatic 
acid combined with pot-ash may now 
be drawn otf by the stop-cock from 
the receiver for ase, 

In the above process, the sulphu- 
fic acid having a greater affinity for 
the soda contained in the common 
salt than that which the muriatic 
acid bas, the latter is disengaged 
from the soda, and, acting on the 
manganese, it deprives it of its oxy- 
gen, which now existing in the state 
of oXy-muriatic acid gas, by its ex- 
pansive force is impelled forward 
through the tubes, into the receiver, 
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where it is absorbed by the caysic 
alkaline solution.* 

No farther improvements seem 
to have taken place in the combins. 
tion of this acid with any other sb 
stance than the alkalis, until th 
year 1798, when Mr. Charles Teo. 
nant, of Glasgow, by a well com 
ducted series of experiments, show. 
ed, that it was capable of being 
united with what are called the al. 
kaline earths, such as barytes, stron. 
tites, and lime, Lime being mow 
readily procured, after a number of 
trials he found, that, by mechani 
cal agitation, and in consequence of 
the suspension of the finer particles 
of the lime in water, it readily unit. 
ed with the oxy-muriatic acid gas, 
and was thereby completely dissoly. 
ed. When, therefore, a sufficient 
quantity of finely pulverised quick 
lime is put into the receiver, in place 
of pot-ash, and mechanically agitat 
ed during the distillation of the oxy. 
muriatic acid, it will be found tha 
it is entirely dissolved, and forms 
a pure and transparent solution ot 
oxy-muriate of lime, possessing the 
same power of retaining the gas a 
the alkalis do. 

Mr. Tennant has since cartied this 
improvement io a greater degree 
of perfection, by combining the 
oxy-muriatic acid with qaickelime, 
in the dry way, and thus rendering 
it portable to any distance, a 4 
small expence, This discovery ts o 
great importance, as, by means of 
$9 common and cheap a substance % 
lime, great savings are made by the 


m— 





®* Dr. Ogilby, in our last Number, 4 
pears to have fallen into . 
stating that oxy-muriate of lime # | 
exclusively used by the bleachers @ 4 
land. Many prefer the ony nen oe 

ot-ash, as supposing it free 
Seats attendant on the risque of the 
lime not being completely di 
Sefait 
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bleacher in the expence of alkali > 
and this improvement may not be 
improperly called a new era in the 
history of bleaching. 

For use, the concrete oxy-muriate 
of lime is diffused in water by agita- 
tion; the insoluble matter contain- 
ed in the lime is allowed to subside 
yntil the liquor is transparent. When 
drawn off for use, it is further dilut- 
éd with water, before the goods are 
immersed in it, in order to be whiten- 
ed. 
Sulphoric acid, or oil of vitri- 
ol, as it is commonly called, when 

ure, is a transparent, colourless 
fluid, slightly viscid, and without 
smell. The specific gravity of the 
sulphuric acid of commerce is genes 
mily 1850, or almost twice the 
weight of distilled water. The ma- 
nufacture of it is now carried on to 
sch extent in Great Britaiu, that 
any further description of a sub- 
stance so well known is unnecessary, 
The only substances with which it 
is ever adulterated, are lead, and 
wper-sulphate of pot-ash, A small 
portion of lead is taken up during its 
formation, in chambers of that me- 
tal, and its subse quent Concentration 
m boilers, On this account, a white 
precipitate is often found in the bot- 
wm of the bottles containing _ it, 
which is sulphate of lead. After the 
combustion of the sulphur and nitre 
inthe manufacture of sulphuric acid, 
feper-sulphate of pot-ash ts left as a 
residuum, by the affinity of the pote 
‘i contained in the nitre with the 
twiphuricacid. Some manufacturers 
add a strong solution of this salt to 
the water which is put into the lead 
chambers where the sulphuric acid is 
formed. Now, in proportion to the 
(atity of pot-ash contained in this 
mation, in so far is the specific gra- 
+ fev : ny) in consequence, 
arp acid is rendered inef- 
tetual for ansWering the purposes 
@ Sleachin: ° 
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This adulteration is carried so far 
as frequently to leave only four- 
fifths of pure acid. 

The muriatie acid of commerce 
has generally a_ slightly yellow- 
ish tinge, which proceeds partly 
from the imnurities contained in the 
common salt from which it ts made, 
and partly from its being distilled in 
iron retorts. When distilled in glass 
vessels from pure salt, the muriatic 
acid is perfectly colourless, and its 
specific gravity is about 1170, 

(To be continued.) 








Account of the Culture and Prepara- 
tion of Hemp, in Dorsetshire ; by 
H. B. Way, Esq. of Bridport Har- 
bour. 


(From the Transactions of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Aris, Ma- 
nufuctures, aad Agriculture.) 


Hemp is usually sown about the 
15th of May, on the most arable 
land, on which about twenty cart 
loads of good rotten dung has been 
spread, say about aton to the load ; 
this is well ploughed in, and the 
ground well ploughed two or three 
times, and weil dragged and har. 
rowed, to yet the soil as fine as 
possible, and about two, or two and 
a half bushels of seed sown to the 
acre ; what produces no seed, cal- 
led by some male or sammer hemp, 
and by others cinner bemp,is drawn 
about five or six weeks alter the 
plaut comes up; it ts at that time in 
blossom ; when drawn it is tied up 
in bundles, and carried to some 
meadow land, and there spread to 
ripen: when ripe and dry it ts bund- 
led and stacked. What stands for 
seed has no flower that. cam be dis- 
covered; it is the female hemp, and 
is generally ripe early in September, 
when it is drawn, bundled up, and 
stowed up inthe field for the seed 
to dry and harden, when it is 
thrashed gut in the fields. Most 
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commonly in Dorset, the seed is 
soll on the spot, at from 2s. Gd. to 
7s. per bushel; an acre of hemp 
produces eighteen or twenty bushels, 
In Somerset, thev have sometimes 
thirty bushels of the acre, 
In the sowing season, [have known 
2is. per bushel pan! for seed 5; when 
thrashed, the hemp is carried to the 
meadows, and spread to ripen as the 
other, and stacked inthe same way, 
to prepare it for sale; it is sent to 
the houses of the poor in the parishes 
round which it is raised, to be what 
is called that is, each see 
yarate stalk of hempis broken in the 
hand, and the hemp, which is the 
outside rind or bark, is stripped off, 
in which state it is sent to market. 
The sealing is the employment of 
old men, women, and children, and 
of the whole of the labouring family 
in the evening, as in winter they 
make but poor wages of it, aad one 
principal inducement for them to 
do nt, is, that the wood y part of the 
hemp make them a fire, but it soon 
burns out. Complaints are made. 
of a great deal of the hemp being 
often wasted from improper manage- 
ment, and want of care in the scaling 
of it: at the Comptons and Bradtord 
Ay good deal more he mp would be 
raised, tf they could get it scaled, 
which they find much dificulty in 
deing; aud if it were possible to 
construct a null that would swingle 


seed 10 


scaled, 


it at a moderate expense, on some 
such plan as the flax swingling mills, 


' 


and to aflord some encouragement 
to the crectiog them, as well as flax 
swingling mills, it would encourage 


the grawth of both articles matecrial- 


ly; an acre ef hemp ina good sea- 
sou will produce t< cou, sixteen, 
or eiuhicen weiglits, ol Ziv. to the 


weight in Dorsetshire; in Somer- 
setshire, they reckon their weight 
two pounds less, and they sometimes 
get as mach as thirty tive weuuits 


to the acie; the price of the weight 
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is from 16s, to 20 per 
The rotations of Crops ay 


of hemp 
weight. 


i co 
follows: 


On ground well manured, 
ilemp. 
W ine at. 
Barley or Oats. 
Clover with the above. 
W heat. 
Barley or Oats. 
Ground well manured, 


tlemp. 


But sometimes they dress the 
ground well for hemp every third 
year. The quantity of hemp sown 
in Dorset is very trifling, in compa 
rison to what is sown in Somerset 
Ii the former, it is chiefly confined 
to eight or nine parishes; whereas 
very large quantities are raised in 
Somerset, in the parishes of Mister 
ton, Crewkerne, Hinton St. George, 
Lopen, Seavingtons, Liminster, Stock 
linch, Donyatt,. Kingstone, Shipton, 
Beauchamp, Barington, South Pe 
therton, Martleck, Norton, Chisel 
borough, Steke-under-ham, Mont 
acute, Odcombe, the Chinniocks, 
the Cokers, the Comptons, Bradford, 
and a great many other parishes, 
Mr. Emanuel Pester, of Preston, 
near Yeovil, is in the middle the 
hemp and flax county, and he caa 
doubiless obtain and give every m@ 
formation that may be wished on the 
subject, being 50 extensively Ci 
gaged in agricultural pursuits him 
self, and so competent to give I 
sort of information wanted; a bow 
ty of 3d. per stone on hemp, and 
4d per stonc on flax, was for many 
years given by government, but 
is now discontinued 5 it was by 
the clerk of the peace for the Cow 
ties, and as the late Mr. Wallace 
manawed that for the county of 
set un commonly well, it is most prem 
bable, thata very correct retom 
the county of Dorset could be ob- 
tutned trou the ollice of thee 
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the peace for this county, of the quane 
sing raised each year of both articles 
dering the Continuance of the boun- 
also from Devon and Somerset 
There 
sre large quantities of hemp raised 
 Suflolk; the writer thinks near 
® Edmund’s Bury, and Stow-mark- 
» in that county. He has been 
wid. they make linen so fine of hemp, 
an lo be worth 5s. or 63 per vard, 
od ased for shirts in preference to 
lsh, being considered much more 
wale and better: so much so, as 
winduce the Irish to. imitate the 
fbrie, and stamp the cloth, Suffolk 
liemo- it is also raised in Nortoik, 

be neivhbourhood of Lynn and 
Wabeach, but it must be watered 
wd prepared in some other way; in- 
ed, he is convinced, that all the 
ap imported from the Baltic is 
mepared differently from the mode 
ved in Dorset and Somerset, and 
msthave been swingled before it 
ms sent to the different poris it was 
mipped at for this country. The 
ping the former bounty on the 
fowth, and increasing it on hemp 
and flax, would encourage the 
trewth, but if given on the number 
“ares sown, the 


tY 
| 


lar rewuTms Cc uld be got. 


grower, as his 
grand would be in high order for a 
wp of turnips and wheat after, 
might be careless about his crop of 
‘ep, as the bounty to be worth 
mice, must be worth more than 
“t value of the seed in commen 
years, and the labour of sowing. 

Hemp in this county, and the 
: , S Never sown in new ground 
“est broke up, but flax always by 
“ce, when fresh ground can be 
a Mr. Jobn Pitfield is going to 
vies part of the West 
ida iridport Harbour, and sow 
ia aX this season, rhe writer, 
: fon the sabject of hemp, is led 
2 Renton, thatwhen travelling in 
~ Sear 1792, in the province of 
““chusets, near Boston, in North 
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America, was assured, that consi- 
derable quantnies of hemp were 
raised in the township of Sunberry, 
about ten miles from Boston, and 
that it was raised on the same ground 
every year, no other crop bemg 
sown in their hemp bands, and that 
it was manured every year, at the 
rate of about ten tons of manure to 
the acre of hemp. 

Respecting seed, he cannot learn 
that there is any for sale at Bridport, 
with the buyers who purchase it up 
for the growers at the hemp harvest, 
and he expects that very itithe can 
be got from the growers round here, 
Somersetshire is a more likely place 
to get it, as he has known some of 
the hemp farmers to have upwards 
of an hundred tons of hemp in one 
season; round this they generally 
are only in asmall way. A change 
of hemp seed is much wanted in 
Somerset and Dorset. Trials have 
been made two or three times to get 
it from Raossia, but it is not possible 
to get new seed from the interior 
early enough in the fall, at the ship- 
ping ports, and some old seed which 
has been shipped, lias not answered 
the purpose; if new could have 
been got, it would as generally have 
been used for a change, as the new 
Riga barrel flax-seed is by the flax 
erowers, As the seed sown in Rus» 
sia was considered a good sample, 
and its appearance much liked, pos- 
sibly it might, at a future period, 
be obtained in the fall from Odesea, 
or some other port on the Black Sea, 
as it is understood, that a good deal 
of hemp shipped at Riga and St. 
Petersburgh, grows much nearer to 
the Black Sea than the Baltic; or 
possibly the seed of the Italian hemp 
raised in the neighbourhood of Bo- 
logna, or that of America, might be 
obtained in time to answer. Per- 
haps tares, called by some vetches, 
might be cleared from the ground 
early enough for manuring and sow- 
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ing the ensuing crop of hemp, 
vetches might make it worth 
farmer’s attention; to this an 
jection was stated, which I do 
just now remember. 

On talking with the gentleman 
before mentiondd, and stating the 
American practice, with what had 
mean on it with my neighbours, 


and 
the 
ob- 
not 


@ 5 

e said, he had long been persnad- 
ed, that it was a good practice, and 
that he had the last season a very 


good crop of hemp, on a piece of 


ground that had hemp the vear be- 
fore, and that he did not letthe hemp 
stand for seed, but bad it all down 
at the usual time for drawing the 
summer or male hemp, and_ the 
ground immediately sown with tur- 
nips, which were fed off with sheep, 
and the ground then slightly manur- 
ed, and hemp sown again at the 
proper season, and that he had then, 
October 27th, 1808, a piece of tur- 
nips after his hemp, which were 
worth £.6 per acre. It is to be ob- 
served, that the acre here meant is 
the British acre, of one hundred 
square poles, three hundred and 
four square yards each. The ma- 
nure mostly used for hemp, is good 
rotten stable dung, which is much 
preferred to any other, though lime 
is frequentiy used; but manufac- 
turers pretend to assert, (with what 
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foundation I cannot say,) that they 
can distinguish a material difference 
in the quality of hemp, where lime 
has been nsed instead of dung, a 
from lime, they say, hemp is more 
harsh and brittle, and not of sacha 
soft silky quality, as where dung 
has been used. 

The writer has endeavoured ty 
throw together es ery thing that oc 
curs to hm on the subject of the 
culture of hemp, which, from being 
born, and residing great part of his 
life in a part of the county where it 
has been extensively cultivated for 
ages, he has been able to collect; 
but where it is not very easy to ob 
tain direct information, as both the 
growers and manufacturers are very 
shy of giving any, under an ide 
that it might injure their own inte 
rest, by assisting to extend the cule 
ture to other countries. He believes 
that his statement may be depended 
upon: but he is no farmer, and 
therefore the loose hints thrown te 
gether here on the subject may ae 
be so clearly aud satisfactorily es 
plained as he could wish, but if they 
in the smallest degree assist I 
couraging the growth of an article 
so essential to the welfare and pres 
perity of the kindom, it will allord 
him the most heartfelt pleasure, 
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WE promised, that when this long ex- 
pected publication made its appearance, 
we should again cal! public attention to 
the subjects at issue, between the Synod 
of Ulster and Dr. Dickson, as conceiving 
the Presbyterian body, and the public at 
large, were interested in the question. 


Strong corm radictions exist between the 
Narrative and the present statement, of 
which we confess our incapacity to decide, 
for want of a sufficient koowledve of the 
facts, and besides it is not our wish to 
make ourselves parties in the cause, but 
merely to assist in bringing it fully before 
the tribunal of the public. We bave been 
informed, that Dr. Dickson is preparing 
an answer to Dr. Black’s statement, which 
is speedily to appear, and until this rejoins 
der shall be seen, it may be only consist- 
ent with justice to suspend a decided 
judgment. On that part of the subject, 
one observation, in the mean time, may 
suffice. Dr. Black repeatedly charges Dr. 
Dickson with mis-stating facts, It was in- 
cumbent on him, in giving quotations, 
to have been himself accurate. Now at 
page 56, Dr. Dickson isstatedto have repre- 
sented, in a speech at a Catholic mecting at 
Armagh, that “the present war with France 
is a cursed war of aggression.” Without stop- 
ping to inquire, whether these expressions, 
even if they had been used, might not have 
been justified by a sober, dispassionate re- 
view of the subject, although not perhaps 
to the satisfaction of an AGENT OF Go- 
VERNMENT,- who, being in pay, must sup- 
port their measures as well as he can, and 
who reccives a large salary under them, 
as a dispenser of their Regium Donum; it 
may be sufficient to state, that, without a 
forced construction, the Doctor’s expres 
sions do not strictly bear that import, 
His words in the printed copy of the speech 
are, * How many, whose ancestors our 
accursed penal code had expelled from 
their country, and who long have been, 
and now are, leading our enemies to vic- 
tory, would return m rapture to her bo- 
som, and fight in her cause? trish le- 
gions, fighting under foreign banners, and 
commanded by Irishmen, would no more 
be heard of. Even in our accursed wars 
of offence, this would add to the 
probability of our.success. But should we 
ever be reduced to a war of defence, with. 
inthe boundaries of our own isles, which 
God forbid! this, and this alune, in the 
ordinary course of things, would insure 
our safety, and enable us to bid deliane 
aif 
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not only to the force, but the fear of an 
enemy.” How far the wars of the present 


reign may justly be called “ wars of of- 
fence,” will be decided more safely, and 
more impartially by men removed at some 
distance of time from the present era, and 
they will determine how to de, ominate the 
war with the Americans, by which they 
established ther liberties ; the late Anti- 
Jacoloe war, the resule of the concert of 
Princes against the new-born liberties of 
France; and also the present war, which, 
under various shifting pretexts, is still 
continued. 

Dr. Black, in his concluding address to 
the Syned, appears to expect he will be 
assailed by a party in this country. “ Cone 
science makes cowards of us all;” and even 
the warmth of court favour, and the 
smiles of the Castle, cannot completely 
eradieate all remembrance of the impres- 
sions of juvenile patriotism, and the pass- 
ing regret at having lost its early ardours. 
We hear loud boasts of loyalty to the 
crown, from persons who have long for- 
teed their loyalty to the people, and yet 
the one is at least as necessary, and as ho- 
nourable, as the other, because the people 
are not made for kings, but kings ought 
only to exist for the good of the people, 
and as first magistrates of a free state. 
This t sound doctrine, however conve- 
ment it may be for some to forget it, and 
to boast of exclusive loyalty to ene branch 
of the constitution. 

The Doctor says, he has deserved the 
censure of those who, he expects, will as- 
sail him. He has not m his printed copy 
wamed the Belfast Magazine, although, 
we understand, that in his speech he ho- 
noured us by name with his censure. ‘To 

return the compliment, it is the boast of 
the proprictors of this work, to have 
deserved so well of our country, as to 
bave merited this public reprehension of 
our labours, in suppert of the genume 
principles of liberty; and we thank the 
Doctor, for having thus noticed us, and 
given to us the certificate of his disappro- 
bation, a» we cannot avoid feelng proud- 
ly conscious, that we are entitled to it. 

" In consideris g all the matiers chat bear 
on the questions at issue in this statement, 
it may be pardonable to make a few re- 
marks ov the Regiem Donum, in addition 
to those which bave from time to time ap- 
peared in thes Magazine against u, and 
which none of the defences of it, which 
have been freely mserted iu our pages, 

ave invalidated. 
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The first grant in 1672, appears te hare 

been given asa recompense to those whe 
suffered during the Common 
their attachment to Charles Il, and 
power, and was ove of the few ary # 
justice performed by that versatile and 
ungrateful monarch. In accordance wih 
the grant, being a remuneration for Jones, 
and oct as an obligation for future op. 
vices, or to smother the flame of genuine 
patriotism, the four ministers with whe 
Sir Arthur Forbes consulted, fixed, thy 
it should be distributed so “ that exh 
minister who was in the country in th 
year 1660, should have an equal proper. 
tion, and that the widows and orphau of 
those who had been removed by death, 
might share of the King’s bounty.” Now 
the case is materially changed, and it a 
no longer a just retribution to sew 
sufferers, but a measure calculated by go 
vernment as a means to render the Presby- 
terian »eople and ministers dependesten 
their bounty. {n this submission to pow 
er, and truckling for pay, the peopie ae 
certainly as much to blame, as ther min» 
ters. ‘They wish to save their pockes, 
and if not to lessen their former stipems, 
at least not to make them commenerie 
with the increased expenses of living, Th 
effect has been, that the Dissenting me 
rest is not now, as formerly, so decidedy 
in favour of liberty, and both people ae 
teachers share in the obloquy of bartenog 
their independence for the increased Rey 
al Bownty. 


The times are changed since the yer 
1780, 1781, and 1782, Te change * 
opinion from conviction, 1s always allow 
able and praiseworthy; but when th 
change bappens to coincide with appa 
motives of self-interest, suspicion W 
always awake, and the utmost etretch © 
eandour will be insufficient to acconnt fer 
i most material change, without attire 
ine it to motives not altogether pure. 
additional grounds for suspicion were 
wanting, they night be furnished she 
language of the present statement, ¥ oe 
in many places is evidently caleulated 
please at the Castle, and among the ar 
porters ot what is styled a strong gore 
ment. The aim of the writer is more 
gain the solid advantages of pleasiag 7 
in power, in which, without doa, ‘ 

et rc ' rard than ip Fer 
expects to fird his reward, een 
cating the canse of the pepe, © 
Sidney and Hampden, aud nny 

gl 5 3 ~at The, orm 
were gieriv us advocatcé 
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y, and in his emoluments, in his 
the Doctor expects “ to 


5 apathy 
own language, 
«and safe.” 


A great part of the preface is evidently 

eruten with a view to render apparent 
hes Joyalty to the government, and ts cal- 
eyiat red to ple ase those who take delight 
co dwell on the excesses and errors com- 
mutied 1 the cause of |i! berty. ‘The cant 
od permitting the events of 1797, 1798, 
wd the few succeeding years “ to sink 
but the wish is 
events, 


‘is common, 
will redid those 


ato oblivion,’ 
wn Histery 


Documents. 
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and all parties have much to learn from 
the errors of those Gays, in which they 
mutually participated, while many seek to 
hide their change in a sweeping indiscri- 
minate condemnation of all attempts to 
reform, and amelioriate the condition of 
the people. But the review of chose 
transactions may be productive of goo, 
aud is on!v objected to by those wiw 
wish to kecp things as they are, and who 
delight in telling the world, that * things 
a‘e very well,” because they have succeed- 
ed in their selfish views. ~ K. 
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THE UNITED STATES, 


To the Editors of the Liverpool Mercury. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Feom the observations which have ap- 
peared both in the Liverpool and London 
papers, it seems an opinion very generally 
etertained, that the peuple * America 
ate hostile tothe present war. J perceive 
this belief with regret, as | know it to be 
euirely unfounded, and as | am fearful, 
that, by misleading my countrymen, it 
may be injurious to their interests. Dur- 
be the latter part of my residence in the 

United States, and so late as the 23d Sep- 
ttaber, | made it my object to learn the 
wntiments of the people, and I had suffi. 
eat leisure to devote to the attainment 
of the information I desired. 

k must be confessed, that the Eastern 
Federalists, and the merchants of New 
York, are still as violently opposed to the 
wat as they always have been: but in the 
Sate of New York generally, and thence 
to the Southward as far as Georgia, I be- 
heve Lam correct in asserting, that there 
are certainly six-tenths of the people pre- 
pred to support their government ia al- 
me any extremity to which the present 
Mewwre may lead them. ‘They are aware, 
tutwar, in the abstract, is highly preju- 
deal to their interests; but they contend, 
that the injuries which Great Britain has 
‘ped wpon their heads, are such As to 
MAKE It eccenary ; and that a sense of na- 
fomal honour demands their support for 
he admuistration by which u has been 


declared. Thev have resorted to the mea- 
sure, in order to obtain chose rights which 
they have in vam attempted to establish 
by friendly negociation; and having once 
committed themselves to the hazard of war, 
they will support the contest, until they 
either obtain their demands, or are worst- 
ed in the effort. Thar a// the demands of 
America are just, even her warmest friends 
in this country can scareely contend, but 
nuless the zreater part of them are coneed- 
ed to her, (which we can hardly for a 
moment suppose,) it is very certain that 
no attention will be paid to the overtures, 
of which Sir J. B. Warren is said to be the 
bearer, 

la this state of things, the only hope of 
peace is from the election of De Witt Clin-« 
ton; and of this I am afraid there is little 
prospect. His partizans are sanguine, 
aud itis certain, that a delegation from 
the Federalists, have promised him their 
support; but che most favourablecalculation 
which 4 have been able to obtain, will leave 
him in a minority; and out of the 218 votes, 
{ should conceive that Madison will have 
a majority of from 10 to 20. Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Pennsylvania, and 
the Westera States, are almost wholly in 
bis favour ; and Verinont, New Hampshire, 
New Jere y, Delaware, aud Maryland, 
are also partially the same, 

Much as the situation, (which this view 
of our relations with America leads us to 
auticipate,) yet it is now too late to le 
ment over it; and it is tu be hoped, that 
the minsters by whose energetic measures 
we have been plunged iutu the calamity, 
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will not be wagting in their efforts to con- 
duct the contest to a speedy and honour- 
able conclusion. 


Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant. 


A Bririso MercaanrT. 
Oct. 24th, 1812. 


Em = 


DR. CROMPTON's ADDRESS TO THE ELEC- 
TORS OF NOTTINGHAM, 


Tt may be remarked, that, like some ether candi- 
dates on the side of Mh pe ople, he was unsuce 
corifuls The address is nervous, and descrip- 
tive of owr real situation, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Believing the melancholy situation of 
public affairs to be principally owing totue 
criminal indifference of my couatrymen to 
politics, I should deem myself altogether 
unworthy of the blessings which Provi- 
dence has bestowed upon me, if | did not 
lay aside all private considerations, and 
lend aid to the promotion of those mea- 
sures which I deem to be necessary for the 
salvation of our country ; I therefore, again 
offer myself as a candidate to represent you 
in Parliament, 


It is, indeed, a heart-rending reflection, 
that England, the land of heroes and pa- 
triots, which for ages kept the tyrants of 
the earth in awe, and preserved alive in 
the world the sacred flame of freedom, 
should, through the degeneracy. of her 
sons, fall a prey to usurping proprietors 
of ro'ten boroughs. THurnbly to submit to 
the dispensations of the Divine will, how- 
ever affliciive, is a duty tncumbent upon 
us; but to suffer ourselves to be thus 
plundered of our independence, is a truly 
degrading circumstance. 

It has been said, that the first six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight persons who passed 
over Westminster-bridge would form as 
virtuous a body of men, as the late House 
of Commons; in my opinion, this saying 
is a libel on the passengers; for it would 
be scarcely possible to find 658 English- 
men, uvconnected with court intrigue, and 
ministerial influence, who could almost 
unanimously vindicate the attack on Co- 
penhagen, the Walcheren expedition, who 
would screen an illustrious personage a- 
guinst the general sense of the nation, who 
would vindicate the sale of seats in the 
House of Commons, who would avow and 
justify practices, at the mention of which 


eur ancestors would have staried with in- 
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dignation, and who would have committed 
to the Tower the greatest political orn. 
ment of his country, for discharging tis 
duty to his constituents, 

Gentlemen, in making these cheery 
tions, my desire is to give you sone a" 
sight into the conduct of those who style 
themselves Representatives of the pee 
in Parliament. Take but a complete view 
of the distress they have brought wpoo the 
industrious classes of this once flourishing 
town, and anticipate the still « : 
tress which must ae, unle mp tog 
formation in the House of Commons; you 
will then spurn at corruption, and esteem 
no sacrifice too great for che accompli 
ment of this reform, which will ensure w 
you the blessings of our invaluable const 
tution. It may, perhaps, be urged, that 
although the last House of Commons wa 
openly flagitious, yet it docs not follow 
that the eusuing one will be of that 
cription. There are no grounds to justify 
such an expectation: it will spring from 
the same polluted source, and in come 
quence of an increase of the means of cor 
ruption, will probably contain eveo a 
greater proportion of placemen, pension 
ers, hungry expectants, and every other 
description of ministerial dependents, ke 
nelled like hounds, and crouching for em 
ployment—representatives representing a 
thing but their own personal interests, 

Gentleinen, the principles which | & 
tertained sixteen years ago, and in cons 
quence of which I was then earnestly sol 
cited to offer myself as a representative far 
Nottingham, | shall retain; and it wil 
now depend upon yourselves whether thoe 
principles shall be called into exercise, fer 
your and your country’s benefit ;orwhether 
you will still longer submit to be themes 
of perpetuating through your represent 
tives, those abuses and violations of th 
constitution, which have brought us tote 
brink of national ruin. 

Iam, Gentlemen, your faithful servae’, 


Perer Cromero® 
Nottingham, October 3, 1812. 


On the hustings, Dr. Crompton, in his Fa a 
being nominated, thus described We 


and Tory parties. 


I am no party man, I dislike both Why 
and Tories. I hate the Tory pf 
of passive obedience and 
but I respect their open avowal of es 
I love the principles of the Whigs gt 
test their practices when in power . 


’ 
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js to be attributed the introduction 
oa sanding army, the funding system, 
«aes saperiatively wicked measure, the 
eovial act, In latter times, we have 
had seweral instances Of their political de- 
arity ; and when out of place, they 
ded the tax upon income with every 
epuihet of abuse; its principle was impo- 
tie, and immoral in its tendency, and 
that prudential considerations alone ought 
to prevent an open resistance to it, Yet 
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these very Whigs were no sooner in office, 
than they raised this tax from 6} to 10 per 
cent. They introduced the Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench into the Ca- 
binet; they gave Lord Grenville the situae 
tion of Auditor of the Exchequer, an office 
incompatible with his situation of First 
Lord of the Treasury ; and they even ate 
tempted to introduce the Exciseman into 
our houses, if you brewed a drop of small 
eer. 


SS 


MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


———————— 


EVER, in the history of any 

44 country. has there happened 
such a deplorable depression of pub- 
lic spirit, as has taken place, since 
the year 1782, among the Protestant 
portion of the Irish community. 
However it may be accounted for, 
weh is the melancholy fact. Po- 
litical events are rarely redueible 
o single or simple causes; and this 
ariking collapse of the public mind 
may be ascribed to a combination of 
causes, A state of languor in the 
political, as in the physical body, 
B apt to succeed an extraordinary, 
an, as We are now disposed to be- 
leve, an unnatural excitement. Our 
energies depended rather on extrinsic 
crcumstances, such as the American 
revolution, than oa a pure and disin- 
lerested love of liberty, implanted in 
wr own hearts.—* Virtus Sarma- 
rum,” says Tacitus, “ est extra se,” 
tai such patriotism is seldom of per- 
manent duration The French re- 
‘tation had an eflect in changing 
te most fixed principles of men: 
much as the axis of the globe they 
whabit, would have been altered in 
# direction by the impulsion of a 

‘met; and, in consequence, every 

“ingin Heaven, or on earth, since 

Wat period, seems to have been con- 

“eted under a new position. From 

‘emperate climate in politics, most 


people have been suddenly thrown, 
by the tremendous shock, into a frigad 
zone of perfect apathy, and many, 
into a torrid zone of the most ardent 
and consuming intolerance, 

Humanity is always acting under 
a passion, or a panic; and not a few 
are glad of a fair pretext, in the 
intemperance of the times, to forsake 
an old profitless principle, and to 
commence a course of more lucrative 
practice. This gradual, but. ver 
general secession among all ranks, 
but principally among professional 
men, has at first irritated, and at 
last disposed the constant friends of 
reform to a seclusion from politics, 
and an abandonment of all public 
concern, Constitution is the mant- 
ling word which, like charity, com- 
pletely covers a multitude of sins, 
and all those who will not again 
be forced into desperate measures, 
are obliged to succumb in silence, 
which is soon succeeded by apathy : 
for public feelings, -like all other 
feelings, decay and die, without 
being frequently exerted. 

A rebellion instigated and forced 
upon a people, previously deserted 
by their natural leaders, and driven 
from the highest hopes to the depth 
of despair, terminated in a long 
swoon oft all public feeling. During 
this deliqinum of mind, our poor 
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country was thrown into the pit, 
or perhaps more properly spelled, 
Pitt-fall of an union, the elder bro- 
ther grieving that “ our sheaf stood 
upright, even iv a dream,” and re- 
porting that we were devoured ‘by 
the wild beasts of intestine discord, 
and incurable misunderstanding. 
Here too, apathy was the conse- 
quence, and an exhaustion of public 
spirit, which we need only specify, 
among a number of other effects, 
in that single one, the expatriation 
of talent, and the new destination 
of superior minds, who now meditate 
upon pushing their fortune and fame, 
not in and for their own country, 
but, after some reluctant struggles, 
will, with swift gradation become 
completely anglicised in profession, 
in principle, in passion ; entangled 
in English connexions; implicated 
in English contempt of our island ; 


and circulating as the satellites of 


some wandering planet of English 
party. Astronomers have found 
that some stars of the first magni- 
tude, decrease in lustre, and that 
some are totally extinguished, and 
lose their place in the heavens, It 
is even so with our lower lumina. 
ries; and to our speculation, the 
radiant Srar of 1782, has lost much 
of his original brightness, since he 
condescended to sit even in what 
is called the imperial senate. Country 
concentrates and invigorates that 
public spirit, which ts diluted, and 
dissipated in an external assembly, 
or easily damped from want of sym- 
pathy, or drawn aside and deluded, 
to serve the purposes of Parliament- 
ary leaders, or family interests, un- 
til, busied with these grand occupa- 
tions, the little insignificant island 
is considered with an indifference 
approaching to apathy. 

Were it not for one particular 
question, which, however unportant 
in itself, has certainly been made 
instrumeutal to the purposes of par- 
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ty, Irclaad wonld, soon after uy 
Union, have shrunk from al} public 
consideration. Just in the same yeay 
as when inilivicinals acquire 
riches, and Eminence, either profes 
sional, or personal, in their neigh. 
bourhood, they are inunediately 
drawn from this their natural stares 
of real usefulness and resectabriny, 
by the influence of the crowy, and 
the attraction of a tit! - Jost in the 
same way has the Union operated, , 
the native independence, and inhes 
ent dignity of our once dear cougtyy, 
which has been sunk and lost ig iy 
new title, naturally producing new 
attachments, and new objects of de. 
generate ambition. Public spirit in 
a country depends often upon ihe 
exertions and energies of a few noble 
minded individuals, who are now ia 
an honourable exile, and in a creep 
ing oblivion of all that transported, 
exalted, and inspired their earlier 
days. 

Lord Moira, for example, whows 
so well accustomed to exhibit bis 
speech, and his shamrock, at th 
festival dinners of our tutelar sain, 
amidst the acclamations of his fervent 
audience ; after disposing of every 
inch of ground in Ireland, oo which 
a shamrock could grow, now accep 
an appointment, which will with- 
draw him most opportunely from 
the consideration of the Cathol 
claims. ‘The patronage of the In 
dian Empire will richly compenste 
for the loss of Irish popularity, aad 
the salary of 30 or £.40,000 per ™ 
num will well repay the serrie 
he performed, when he vol 
himself as the forlorn hope of tH 
Prince Regent. How happy will be 
feel himself in bidding adieu @ 
the household cares, and im “ed 
livered from all heavy, hear’ $e 
responsibilities, with the eve 
row of poetry, Tommy —. 
perch upon his chair of sate, 
luxurious leisure of au Base 
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climate, (much more congenial to 
web songsters than that of North- 
America;) while a thousand other 
binds of passage are about to assem- 
ble under the same powerful protec- 
wr, forgetting and forgotten, until a 
few return, with tarnished conscien- 
ces, and broken constitutions, to pur- 
chase boroughs, and watch the beck 
of whomever may happen to be the 
minister of the day. 

Another cause of the general apa- 
thy, lies in the war, with all its im- 
mease expenditure ; and this ail- 
spreading military system, accompa- 
nied with a correspondent system of 
finance, has indisposed, and even 
iseapacitated the. public at large 
fom any political exertion. The 
paper circulation has bound the 
whole population of the country to 
the government Firm ; emplicating, 
not merely the banks, national! and lo- 
cl, but the whole mercantile, and 
the whole landed interests, and 
through them, indirectly, the rest of 
the community, thus induced by 
these paper bonds to connect their 
wlt-interest with the stability of the 
txsting administration. 

The discussion of the Catholic 
question has, in fact, suspended all 
other political consideration. ‘The 
Protestants of Ireland, until lately, 
have been, in a great measure, stand- 
tsby and lookers on; and are but 
tow beginning to act, through the 
merest taken i the emancipation 


Suit covotrymen. National li- 
ery 8, tn ood truth, national 
i 'T" 7 . 
wath, The more extended the cir- 


“vation of rights, the greater is the 
wer of procuring equivalents, the 
wenger is the excitement to human 
“me in its infinite variety, the 
hore rapid must become the CX- 
hinges of all sorts. Thus, in the 
walt, the general product and ac- 
muti will bearan exact propor- 
a mM the «¢ xtent of e pplovasn it, 
og | 
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that is to say, of power, that is to 
say, of the means of acquiring an 
equivalent, that is to say, (however 
political economists may dispute a- 
bout the wealth of nations,) the great, 
and greatly neglected mine of riches 
that lies beneath our feet, while we 
roam round the world for colonial pro- 
duce, andexotic luxuries. The wealth 
of a country is locked up with its liber- 
ties ; and the best and grandest com- 
mercial speculation, is the complete 
emancipation of the Catholics, The 
throwing open the trade of Ladia is 
nothing to the throwingopen the liber- 
ties of Ireland, and thus caltivating 
the nniversa!l capabilities of a couns 
try, so valued for its cattle and its 
corn, and so depreciated in the hu- 
man creature. 

In the general apathy, and sink- 
ing of public spirit, the Catholic 
question is almost the only symptom 
of vitality. It is the “ punctam 
saliens” in the body politic, which 
indicates animation to be only sus. 
peaded, and not tor ever extinguish 
ed. Let the Catholics remember 
that they act under most weighty 
responsibility. They stand for Ire- 
land; they speak for it: they act 
for it: they represent it. The Pro- 
testants of 1782 act only interme. 
diately and indirectly, and are mere- 
ly subsidiary to a cause which happi- 
ly acquires energy by tts concen- 
tration, Patriotism thus acts with all 
the strength and interest of doime- 
stic feeliays, 

But although the event of the pre- 
sent election be, in general, very 
honourable to the Catholics, in the 
exercise of that political power which 
they have already obtained, there 
have occurred several circumstances, 
and several cases, which plainly prove 
of how little avail Catholic emancipa- 
tion mse!l, would be to the renovation 
of the constitution, (oot the constitu. 
tion made ap of abuses, but the con- 
stitution built on the consent of the 
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whole kingdom in parliament assem- 
bled,) without that effectual rerorm 
which may establish a permanent 
and perennial relation between the 
constituent and representative body 
of the people. The putrid ferment 
would quickly spread through the 
Catholic mass, and private promises, 
and obligations, and evasions would 
soon obstruct the march of public du- 
ty. The man who makes anticipated 
engagements of his sacred elective 
privilege, is a traitor to the constitu- 
tion, and commits a petty larceny 
upon the property of the public. But 
he excuses himself to his conscience 
by saying that he only does as others 
do; and the Catholic will do, as the 
Protestant has done. Without a re- 
form in the Commons House, the Ca- 
tholics will appear only to have 
wanted a share in the Slave-trade, 
andthen will contribute their endea- 
vours toupholda monopoly still with- 
held from the people. fHuman na- 
ture will always fall “ into tempta- 
tion,” until the English government 
be delivered from evil; from impure 
patronage, and corrupt practice, 
and, in short, from all those abuses, 
the accumulation of which goes by 
the name of our glorious constitu- 
tion. 

Whether the Catholics do rightly, 
or even favourably in the event to 
their own particular interest, by 
keeping their cause separate from 
that of reform, will admit of serious 
doubt. By incorporating Catholic 
emancipation with sentiments of Par- 
liamentary reform, they would gain 
great popularity in England, and not 
lessen their power among the lead- 
ers of party. A short time will show, 
that they could not adopt a wiser 
measure, than to embody themselves 
with the great national cause; and 
when they find, as they will do, that 
theiremancipation will not be grant- 
ed, but on conditions, inconsistent 
with religious obligations, they will 
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then, perchance, find it Necessary 
to unite with the true friends of the 
British constitution 

There is, at present, in Grew 
Britain, and perhaps ia lre'and, a 
scattered and uncombined pubjig 
opinion, on the necessity of ref 
which only waits tor the period of 
peace to acquire an trresistible mo 
mentum. War will be protracted 
as long as possible, for political pur. 
poses, by those who have it nowiq 
their power, as it has been alwayy 
their inclination, to treat all concert 
ed pursuits of redress as treasonable 
conspiracy ; and who, practicing all 
that ecclesiastical zeal of the ancient 
Papal tyranny they affect to re 
bate, would employ the established 
government, solely, as a political 
inguisition. But the period of their 
power approaches, and the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland will find fresh 
obstacles threwn in their way, until 
that era arrives, which will firmly 
unite and consolidate the cause of 
emancipation with that of reform, 
Until then, there will take places 
wretched scene of reciprocal com 
pliment, political intrigue, aud final 
delusion, and much is it to be fear 
ed, that the Catholic mass, will, in 
the mean time, be split and shattered 
by an influence which enters with 
the soft insinuation of water, and af. 
terwards acts with the explosive 
force of the most powerlul repul 
S100. 

Let them not be persuaded to be 
lieve, that their emancipation, ther 
rightful emancipation, is so nears 
hand, as a few may indace themt 
imagine. Why, on the same 4 
pearances, reform is also near at 
hand. “ Painters, and ovher work- 
men, have been employed, night 
and day, (including Sundays) sie 
Sunday sennight, to complete 
alterations and additions in the ou 
ses of Parliament, and part 
in respect to the Royal entrance 
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These certainly are erternal signs of 
reform; aud not less numerous are 
the indications of Catholic emanci- 
rion. You were once most coin- 
plevely cheated inthe year 1800; 
before twelve years. have elapsed, 
will you be cheated again?—and by 
the very same man who cheated you 
betore ? The man whose name 
(however he may shift it,) will al- 
ways be associated with the extinc- 
vow of his country. Impassive as 
thisman certainly is, by nature, to 
reproach either from without or from 
within, and whirled about, by pro. 
fesion and principle, in the con- 
sant rotation of ministerial office, 
he will proceed through life in the 
way he has done, serene and im- 
perturbable, as if he presided at a 
feast; and on. his death-bed, in the 
quietness of a callous conscience, 
will be found still modelling himself 
aier his great master. Even there, 
this modern Mazarin, adjusting him- 
wii to his vocation, will, with his 
st breath, exclaim, “ Alas! my 
poor country!’ Itis not such minds 
tat the calamities brought upon 
weir country will ever appal. “ Im- 
pavidos ferient ruinaw.” It must be 
a shallow and wavering disposition 
that could be shaken on the bed of 
teath, by the groans of torture, or 
by the ghosts of Walcheren. Such 
men begin by deceiving others, and 
end in deceiving themselves, They 
fait a sort of marshy, meteorous 
ight, which is denominated glory 
bythose who live through their pa- 
vonage; but truth, like Uriel in the 
‘aa, will pursue them down the 
pageof history, and reveal them, in 
their proper shape, to the transmit- 
contempt of successive genera- 
bons, 
a the 20th instant, a splendid 
‘he dinner was given to the Hon. 
4yor-General Stewart, (at the same 
ime presented with the freedom of 
Corporation,) by the inhabitants 
MUPAST MAG, WO, LiL. 
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of Belfast, for bis eminent services 
inthe Peninsula, and in testimony 
of the high sense entertained of his 
conduct as a soldier, This was cer- 
tainly previously given out, bath 
privately and publicly, as merely a 
compliment to a military character, 
for professional services ; but as cer- 
tainly, there was a reasonable appre- 
hension, justified in a great degree 
by the event, that the entertainment 
would prove, in no little degree, 
accessary and ancillary to party and 
political purposes. On an appre- 
bension of this kind, not a few abe 
sented themselves, and had aneof that 
number happened to have been pre- 
sent, he would have felt himself come 
pelled, when the name of Lord 
Castlereagh was announced as a 
toast, with a cheering of three times 
three, to have submitted, with great 
deference, to the most noble chair- 
man, that the understood purpose 
of the meeting was to compliment 
a military man, the gallant Gene- 
ral, for military servicess that the 
toast given, in its obvious sense, 
was a toast of party politics; and 
that however hard it might be to 
separate personal from political cha- 
racter, he would most willingly 
strive to separate if, in the present 
instance, and to drink Lord Castle- 
reazh as the brother of the Hon, 
General, the son of the venerable 
nobleman at his side, the nephew of 
Alexander Stewart, and the polite 
accomplished man, but by no man- 
ner of means, as one of the present 
ministers of Great Britain. And 
when the ‘ Glorious memory” was 
announced, he would have felt him- 
self constrained, by. motives infinite- 
ly superior to the ceremonial of such 
a meeting, to express a hope, that 
the same noble chairman would ac- 
cept of the only sense in which he 
could take that toasi, gost willing 
as he was to celebrate the memor 

of William II], as the glorious and 
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immortal instrument of a great and ed to a British port, and added 


greatly wanted revolution, as the 
defender of the rights and indepen- 
dence of Europe, against the despo- 
tic designs of Louis 14th, but by no 
weans as the discourager of Irish 
commerce, and as conniving at the 
persecution of our Catholic country- 
men. And in such interpretation, 
this individual firmly believes, he 
would have met at least the tacit 
assent and approbation of the majo- 
rity of the persons who assembled 
at this very splendid entertainment, 
so well suited to the wealthy town of 
Belfast. 

War isseldom, if ever, reducible 
to any certainty of calculation, (a 
reason, if any were wanting, for 
never recurring to it but in the ex- 
treme of necessity,) aud we, this 
month, see the two heroes of their 
respective Countries, with their ar- 
mies in full retreat, and in’ equally 
perilous situations, Napoleon, who 
certainly circumvented his enemy, 
by directing his march, contrary to 
all expectation, to Moscow, has him- 
self been defeated in bis design of 
spending the winter in Russia, by 
the unforeseen conflagration and de- 
svlation of 
aud the retreat which 
necessary consequence, will pro- 
bably have an extraordinary effect 
in stimulating the universal exertion 
of the Russian people. This is an ele- 
ment (we mean the enthusiatic resis- 
tance of a whole peopie,) which has 
neither in this instance, vor in that 
of the Peninsula, entered into Bona- 
aparte’s calculauion, and yet this 
power, indefinite in itself, sometimes 
insignificant, is, at other times, most 
mighty, and even tvresistible. Alex- 
ander was like to lose his empire in 
a coup de-main, but the protraction 
of the war will probably accomplish 
his safety, and the Russian fleet, to 
the number of between twenty and 
thirty, have, without occasion, sail- 


the cap al. [his event, 


followed in 


v 


the glut of the English navy, 
Alter wasting the whole autume. 
(through the want of  sufficies: 
means,) in the siege of Burgos, 
Lord Wellington is obliged to abas. 
don it, unsubdued ; to evacuate My 
drid ; and to concentrate bis ows 
and Sir Rowland Hill's armies for 
their joint protection. The advance 
of the French is in great and anes. 
pected strength, in consequence of 
the reinforcements sent from Franee, 
and it is to be feared that the Gener! 
of the allied army must forthwith 
hazard another batile, or endeavour 
to regain the security of his linesa 
Lisbon. The purpose of Napoleon 
in protracting the war in the peni»- 
sula, in order to confine all the Bn 
tish disposable force in Portugal o 
Spain, while he contemplated a wat 
against Russia, which he wished to 
attack without the aid of a British 
army ; ¢iis purpose is accomplish 
ed; and therefore it is hkely every 
exertion will now be made, on the 
part of the French, to put a speedy 
termination to the war on the penit- 
sala. ‘lhe Spaniards are most pre- 
bably as weary of their friendsasa 
their enemies ; and it is observable 
thatthe French have, with great po 
licy, flattered the religious pree 
dices of the Spanish nation, Whea 
they last left Madrid, they left 1 
without any sacrilegious waste apea 
the churches and convents, and with- 
out any violation of private propery. 
The altars, and shrines, and fe 
fectories, have still preserved thet 
treasures in silver, plate, jewellery, 
and other adornment. In fact, the 
Spanish nation wili fall off the 
strongest military power; and a 
it be kept always garrisoned with 4 
powerful British army, there # 
hope that the peninsula will longeo 
tinue the faithful ally of Brita. I 
it be necessary to hold this 
as an outwork ih the line of 
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of the British Empire, the minjsters 
ought to have poured in they suc- 
cours to support the victory a@ala- 


manca, while Bonaparte biog was 


on his Russian career ; but Mas pro- 
bable that his retreat from Russia 
willlead him more anxioush¥ to se- 
cere success in Spain, eitherdy fresh 
detachment of forces, or by his own 
presence to close the campaign. It 
will certainly puzzle posterity, w laos 
they read of France and England 
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tion to bis honour, His anger also 


against the Russians affords another 


* son to Suppose he flods himself 


dasappointed, when, contrary to the 
laws aud usages of war, he had 10 
Russtans executed, and 16 more im- 
prisoved, for burning Moscow, an 
act, which, as that city belonved 
to Russia, did not come within the 
verge of his legitimate interfer. 
ence. 

Without indulging in too sanguine 


carrying on war againsteach other, ~expectations, as some courtly editors 


the first at Moscow inuggia, ong 


the last at Burgos in Spain.” 

The present gloomy appearances 
in Spain are attempted to be con- 
tasted by ministers, and their ad- 
herents, with the reverses in Russia. 
Some are cautious of giving implicit 
confidence to Russian bulletins, after 
Lord Cathcart’s sample of credulity, 
sod from the habitual necessary dis- 
trast of ministers, are cautious of 
believing all they say. Onthe mi. 
nistets dining with the new Lord 
Mayor in London, Lords Liverpool 
and Castlereagh flourished away, 
wher their manner, respecting a per- 
petal friendship with Russia. They, 
who recollect how often Paul, or 
his almost equally versatile son, 
Alexander, has been in turns our 
magnanimous ally, or directly at 
war with us, cannot refrain from 
smiling at this unmeaning cant: 
they will learn to understand the 
meaning of Russian, and ministerial 
professions of eternal fi ieudship, both 
being deceitful and hypocritical ! 

Bot without relying on ministerial 
xcounts, the French bulletins, and 
the laboured attempts to palliate 
defeats in the minor French papers, 
dscover that things do not go on 
well with; Napoleon in Russia. The 
fulsome address of the Senate, and 
he threatrical tears of the Limpress 
uf receiving t, appear to covera 
. Pretext, that he may remove trom 
"¢ perilous scene with less diminu- 


e-@heady step forward to do, whose 
e Prognostications events may disaps 


point, it may be allowed to the 
friends of liberfy to feel no regret at 
the prospect of the failure of a des- 
pot, or that a despot shoald fall by 
the hands of des} ts At least the 
desire is not blamabie, to wish to see 
a change, however from past events 
doubts may hang over the future ; 
and to entertain a hope that if he 
fall, a restoration to liberty, but not 
of the miserable feeble Bourbons, may 
succeed, Ifa second tragedy is again 
tu be acted at Quiberon, by erect- 
ing the standard of the Bourbons, 
ministers should recollect the fatal 
failure of Pitt’s scheme on the same 
spot, 

The revolution in South America 
is at present over clouded, The 
friends of independence for a season 
are forced to succumb to the friends 
of Old Spain, and her governors. 
The revolutionists have to contend 
against the gross ignorance and su- 
perstition of the people, who are the 
slaves and dupes of the lowest pre- 
judices. ‘The Carraccas, for exam- 
ple, had been erected into the inde- 
pendeat republic of Venezuela, by 
General Miranda, but an earthquake 
having desolated some uf those pro- 
vinces, the priests seized on the 
circumstance, described it as a vtsi- 
tation of Heaven on, republicans 
and revolutionists ; and so general 


a defection took place, that Mi- 
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randa has been taken prisoner, and the 
republic of Venezuela is perhaps no 
more! The same ignorance and in- 
fluence enslaved Mexico, Peru, Chili, 
and Buenos-Ayres, notwithstanding 
partial insurrections, and the shed- 
ding of much blood, at the different 

laces of partial insurrection. Yet 
with all these discouraging prospects, 
the bright hopes of Soath American 
independence must not be too hastily 
relinquished in despair, Let the 
friends to universal freedom trust to 
the slow, apparently tardy, but sure 
progress of reason, overcoming all 
the obstacles of prejudice, corrup- 
tion, and self interest. 

The Anti-Catholic petition is indus- 
triously handed about for signatures. 
In some places, at Armagh, and Lam- 
beg, and probably in other parts, if the 
tact happened to come under obser- 
vation, pains are industriously taken 
to procure the signatures, even of 
children at school. In some places 
also threats have been used to come 
pel signatures. Names may thus be 
multiplied ; but such conduct is ver 
different from the care taken last 
vear to procure only respectable 
signatures to the petition in favour 
of Catholic emancipation; and to 
prove that no unfair practices were 

used, correct lists of the signatures 
obtained in some places were pub- 
lished in our pages. We dare the 
promoters of the present petition to 
n similar fairness of proceeding, 
and call on them to publish the 
names they obtain, without, how. 
ever, expecting they will comp! 
with the fair proposal : for intole- 
rance shrinks from the open face of 
day, and delights in acts of secrecy. 
We trust, however, the subject will 
be investigated, when the petitions 
are presented. 

The present times are not favour- 
able to virtue, nor to those high ex- 
ertions, which virtue only can call 
forth. ‘The age is peculiarly selfish, 
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te so great a degree, as to leave 
little room to the philanthropist tw 
hope to see a better era. It ig im 
possible to cherish hope, while cor. 
ruption stalks so undauntedly abroad, 
with shameless and impudent fron, 
and till sounder notions prevail, a 
change of one system of corruption 
and venality for another, would ag 
be likely to better our condition, 
Thus, whichever way we look, the 
prospect is dreary and cheeriets, A 
higher-toned system of miorality, to 
operate both on public and privat 
life, is wanting.* The knaves of al 


= 
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* A writer in a contempor 
publication, speaking of the injurious ¢ 
fects of war on morals, makes the follow 
ing judicious observations :— 

“ Governments, generally, y their 
operations, add to the vitiating effects of 
war upon the character of the people 
They industriously work upon their minds, 
to keep them in good humour with the 
war. ‘This is done by praising every thing 
warlike, which has the tacit effect of di» 
crediting what is opposite to warlike & 
is done, too, by perpetual railing agemt 
the enemy ; by ascribing to him every 
bad and hateful quality; by describing 
him as weak and contemptible, and every 
moment ready to be overcome. It is done, 
likewise, by Abestinng extravagantly of the 
nation’s own qualities ; ascribmg to it the 
highest virtues, copious resources, inv 
cible strength, which cannot fail, in a% 
tle time, of reducing the enemy 
mercy. When operations take place, every 
thing that is successful on the part of the 
enemy, is denied to be success; if 
it is represented to be disaster; 
that is not possible, the case 1s 
to be as bad for him as the utmost , 
of credulity is supposed to be — 
reaching. On the part of the n2uoa . 
every operation which 1s not 4 ss 
represented as a victory; @ 
check ; a shameful flight  @ retrograst 
movement, which prudence has = 
as the forerunner of a trem 
Time always discovers the fall i 
representations ; and the 
that events very imperfectly is 
with the words of their rulers 
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general potent con- 
federacy rule, and this work ap- 
pears, according to the present per- 
verted state of things, “ to be made 
for Caesar.” Itis astonishing and af- 
ficting, to behold how knaves, by 
means of their powerful confederacy, 
and by the sympathy with each 
gthet in their various classes, con- 
five to keep each other in counte- 
pence. Men suddenly raised to 
eminence, intent only on the arts of 
rising still higher, become lenient to 
erimes, sometinies perhaps from cer 
tain recollections of their own con- 
duct, in practising the arts of rising. 

If we do not individually cherish 
inour breasts a high sense of honour, 
as the constant rule of action, and 
guide through life, we slide intoa 
false tenderness, which inclines to 
pardon a departure in others from 
the strict line of right, and thus the 
sandard of a correct morality is low- 
ered in general, and a debased sys- 
tem comes to be the rule for con- 
duct. Degeneracy spreads, and 
threatensto involve all honour and 
honesty in one common ruin, and, 
like an overwhelming torrent, sweeps 
every thing before its force. ‘This 
isthe progress of luxury, and thus 
the fall of nations is accelerated, 

So have fallen the states of ancient 
renown, and so will modern nations 
hil, if the people of whom they are 
composed, fail in the essential qua- 
lities which confer stability on states. 


es, 


classes in one 





ad mendacity. The vice of lying is 
taught them, and taught them most im- 
Presively, by the highest example, and 
the highest authority. No vice more 
teeply taints the character than mendacity. 
' the shape of a cloak, it acts as an 
ement and a temptation to every 
Yee, and to every crime. Dishonesty in 
Words, among the common people, is sel- 
far distant from dishonesty in actions, 
"of insincerity, of irregularity of 

Me regard to truth and falsehood, in 
™an of that class, is seldom found cyn- 
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The follewing letter came after the pages of this 
Magazine were mostly set, but it is inserted, 


though with some inconvenience. 





To the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine 
—— 

An Anti-Catholic Petition has been 
lately set on footin the County of Down. 
I looked with some anxiety to the success 
of its progress; because I know the just in- 
fluence the recorded sentiments of this 
County must have in Ireland, and in Eng- 
land. The result has been glorious indeed, 
if the public mind had ever wavered on 
the subject of Down liberality, the late im- 
potent efforts to promote an intolerant 
measure, must have for ever set the ques- 
tion at rest, It may seem strange, why 
these strictly loyal Protestants, these trem- 
blers for the Ark of the Church, did not 
summon an Aggregate assembly of the 
true Blues, to cry out against this dangere 
ous measure of Catholic concession ?/-—Why 
they did not collect all their force, and 
openly and honestly enter their protest ? 
But, alas! tue Goop otp cause has fa'e 
Jen into decline in this degenerate county :— 
and as if the GLORIOUS AND IMMORTAL 
Memory itself were forgotten, Men are 
now ashamed, actually ashamed to raise 
their loyal voice in defence of their King 
and Constitution. 





—— SEE LL 


nected with that regularity and steadiness 
of mind, which persevering industry and 
frugality, the virtues of his station indis- 
pensibly require. War, therefore, by ba- 
bituating the people to the eximaple of 
falsehood, on the largest and most opera» 
tive scale, has a powerful tendency to en- 
gender in them a mendacious propensity, 
and to lay a foundation of all worthlessness 
of character, with which mendacity is 
seldom unattended. ‘This is another of the 
ways in which war operates with a very 
mischievous force upon the mural cha- 
racter of the great body of the people.” 

The writer might have added, that a 
state of long protracted warfare is not less 
injurious to the morals of the rich. ‘Their 
sycophancy and subserviency to those they 
consider as superiors, and by whom their 
selfish interests are aided, are fully as glar- 
ing as those of the poor. The vices of the 
rich and the poor differ only in accidental 
circumstances. Taking both classes aggre- 
gately, they are equally debased in moral 
integrity. 
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PUPRLIC OCCURRENCES, 


bt 


A good Whig and true Patriot acting on ene 
big htened prine ipl. Se 


NORFOLK ELECTION, 


Ataspecial court held at the Shire Hall, 
Sir Jacob Henry Astley, and T. W. Coke, 
Esq. were nominated, and no other can- 
didate being proposed, they were declar- 
ed duly clected. They each returned their 
thanks in appropriate speeches; and in 
doing so, Mr. Coke said, that “ he had, 
in 1776, commenced his public career 
upon true Whig principles: influenced by 
them, the rights of the people had ever 
been more dear to him, than the honour 
of the Crown; for they taught him, that 
the King was made for the people, and 
not the people for the King. Consistently 
with these sentiments, he had opposed 
Lord North's American war, for which he 
was called a “ Rebel ;” he afterwards op- 
posed Mr. Pitt's war of the French Revo- 
lution, and was branded with the epithet 
of “ Jacobin ;” and, lastly, he had advo- 
cated the cause of the Catholics, by which 
means, Mr. Perceval’s cry of “ No Po- 
pery” was raised against him. But no 
obloquy ever had deterred, or should deter 
him from pursuing that line of conduct, 
which, in his conscience, he believed to 
be the most conducive to his country’s 
good.” He concluded, by declaring him- 
self a decided advocate for peace, a stren- 
uous supporter of the claims of the Catho- 
lics, and a zealous friend to radical Par- 
Jamentary Reform. 


- a 


DISTRESS OF THE POUR IN ENGLAND. 

In addition to the statements given ina 
former number of this Magazine, under 
this head, the following particulars, also 
extracted from the correspondence of last 
summer with the Association in London, 
for the relief of the suffering districts, are 
now communicated, From the unprece- 
dented high prices of provisions at this 
season of the year, and the probability of 
the accumulation of distress from a second 
year of dearness oggravating in an increas- 
ed ratio, the diilcultics of the last, scenes 
of still more urgest distress may be antici- 
paced. 


In a letter from Stockport, it is stated 
that “ Hundreds of families, with three 
or four children, have only ten and twelve 
shillings per week: such families cannes 
get suflicient food. A considerable gum. 
ber out of work; others only artly em 
ployed; poor unable to buy clothes; ig 


rags. Never before saw the labouring 
poor looking so ill, or appeariig » 


ragged : many miserably wretched, a few 
nearly in a starving state. Parish consiss 
of 20,000, and the proportion of the inh. 
bitants able to contribute very small. The 
poor rate ten shillings in the pound on the 
assessment, and likely to be doubled, m- 
ny who formerly paid, being now obli 

to apply to the work-house for relief.” 


From Bolton, it is stated, that “in « 
population of 17,000, there are 3000 pav- 
pers, notwithstanding great numbers have 
removed to seek for employment. Over 
seers are unable to answer the encteasing 
demands of the poor. The very counte 
nances of the poor indicate their sufferings 
If particular cases of distress were furnish- 
ed, the list would be very copious” 
Bradford: ‘ Many families .have not 4 
morsel of bread, various neighbouring vik 
lages in the same distress.” Mansheld 
vast numbers experience great distres, 
many utterly unable to procure the com 
mon necessaries of life, many who bad 
lived far above want, now i0 ry, wy 
abject poverty.” Nottingham: “ A por 
man, out of work, with a wife and four 
children, receiving very little parochial 
relief, was found in bed, in a state of ib 
solute starvation ‘The children were 
ing pea-husks, which they had picked up 
in the streets, these, together with the 
skins of potatoes, picked up in the sme 
way, had been the only food of the & 
mily for several days. Relief wasmme 
diately given, but the man 1s since 
purely in consequence of weakness, &é 
eccasioned by hunger. Rent not pes 
debts incurred; every thing, almoa 
the shirt that covers their nakedness pare 
ed: and even this gives but aslight idea 
the distress of this town.” neon 
(Derbyshire, about eight miles pong 
port: “ The village contains 
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tants, Distressed state of the industrious 
+ indiscribable. Many families have 
pot one shilling per head per week. No 
relief given, where they had 2s. 6d., as 
the funds would not acmit it. ; 
Southill, near Dewsbury; “ Population 
15 families: 5G families receive relief: 
sod 108 families, though they receive no 
parochial aid, suffer very much: average 
qrnings only 2s, 54 per week, Thirty 
wadesmen have lately been insolvent; a 
considerable number in small business suf- 
fer as greatly as almost any other class.” 
Tedmorten (near Halifax): ‘“* Many de- 
serving, industrious poor, who by exer- 
tion in better times have got a house de- 
ceotly furnished, which would be forfeited 
w the town if they obtained relief, rather 
go'short of subsistence, than see their 
house broken u) Heckmondwike, in 
the parish of Buratall, near Leeds: 
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“ Distresses of the labouring poor are 
great and complicated : many have sold all 
their goods; some sent to jail for debt, 
and creditors only deterred from seizing, 
because they cannot find purchasers, Poor 
rates inadequate from increase of paupers, 
numerous applications for relief made 
weekly, with which it is impossible to 
comply, ‘Township consists of 2324 indi- 
viduals, of whom 1119 are in a state of 
distress.” Hartshead: “ Contains 73 fa~ 
milies, consisting of 397 individuals, 
whose weekly means, including parochi- 
al relief, average little more than 2s. per 
head. 

Dis!ey, near Stockport: “ Necessities of 
the poor urgent and extreme ; the writer 
had not heard of any place inclosing more 
indigence and perishing want; many fa- 
milies have sought sustenance from boiled 
nettles and wild greens, without salt.” 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


From the 20th October to the 20th November, 1812. 

Very little alteration in the state of the weather has taken place since last report. In 
il the late districts, che oat crops have suffered much by the rain, and a considerable 
bu of grain has been the consequence, besides a serious injury to the straw, which 
teastitutes the principal part of the fodder for cattle. 

Great as the wheat crops appeared to be, the price of that grain continues to be 
high, and oats and vat-meal keep up much above the usual rates at this season of the 


year. 


_Agreat diversity of sentiment seems to exist respecting the potato crops. In those 
Guncts where they are in the practice of planting them with the spade, in what is 
talled the lazy-bed w ay ; the roots are small, and gi eatly deficient in quantity, In the 
more improved parts of the country, where drill husbandry is practised, the crops 


ve much more productive ; and even some of the very late planted potatoes have 
terned out far beyond expectation. The weather however has not been favourable for 


ploughing out the drill crops, and there is yet a considerable proportion of them in the 
ground, 


SS ———— 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


R.. cpuetongy ills already inflicted on the community by war, we have now 
de one ugh prices of the necessaries of life, more especially of those most in use by 
a classes. Last year these distresses were borne more patiently, from the 
‘ration, that the harvest of 1811 had been to a considerable degree deficient. 
harvest, avowedly more abundant, has intervened, as to wheat and oats pro- 
ime than an average crop, and as to potatoes, being nearly, if not altogether, 
mapa _“verage crop ; and yet prices keep up, and are at present higher than wer’ 
fr Foown to be at this season of the year. A fall has taken place in England, 

first took place there, our markets may be expected to follow in the 
reduction in prices may be looked for only to be temporary, while the 
Rs enr _ forward to market to answer the (payment of the rents at this season 
ia on The supplies for the army in the peninsula, and since the war with A- 
te deg wyeene the acct stomed supplies, the demands from the West Indies, added to 
“eacyin the harvest, im all the late districts in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
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ones sufficiently operative to keep prices very high, are fairly attributable to 
George Canning, in his election-speeches at Liverpool, flippantly declaimed against the 
fact, that the war was the cause of scarcity, er dearth of provisions. Present circus. 
stauces invalidate his assertions, and demonstrate the fallacy of his harangues. Toth 
war we must attribute the foreign demand, as well from the circumstance that wy 
produces a great waste of the articles of human sustenance, as that it shuts Us Out from 
the markets of Poland and America, whence supplies were formerly drawn. Theds 
preciation of paper money is also caused by the war, and this circumstanee in seven! 
ao tends most materially to keep up high prices, by making money of less value, 
and inundating the country with more of a debased circulating medium, than cag he 
absorbed in the usual channels of trade, and thus leaves a redundancy which keeps 
up prices, 
Among the Occurrences, at page 410, in this Magazine, an affecting representation 
is given of the distress in many of the manufacturing districts in England, extracted from 
the correspondence with the Association in London for the relief of the poor, Whe 
so deplorable was their state last summer, the distresses may now be expected tok 
greatly aggravated by the present high rates of provisions, and by trade growing wont, 
from the effects of the American war. A second year of dearth is always more severe 
on the poor, as their resources have been previously exhausted, and they are left » 
struggle with increasing difficulties, with diminished means. War must be considered 
as the cause of all these evils, and to PEACE we can only look for a removal of them, 
The people will continue to be distressed in various ways, and their sufferings to i» 
crease, until they are so wise asto raise a general demand in favour of peace. To keep 
them quiet under their sufferings, the general cry is, that peace cannot be obtained; 
and thus deiuded, the people submit to that which they are taught to consider an um 
voidable necessity. But peace could be obtained, if our rulers were heartily disp 
to seek it, or if a people were wise enough unanimously to demand it. rably the 
conditions might be hard, but one consideration should reconcile us to seek an ima 
diate peace: Such has been the uniform result of the war, from its commencement 
1793 to the present day, that every year the conditions, on which peace cou! bate 
been obtained, have, by the events of the war, been rendered more difficult than 
the preceding one. Similar results may be expected during the suecessive years, tito 
which the war may be protracted. : 
To adversaries sufficiently numerous, impolicy has now added the Americans. Much 
infatuation and delusion on this, as well as almost every other subject of the wat, ! 
prevailed, and io keep up hopes on this side of the Atlantic, pains have been taken 
represent the war as unpopular in America. This view will probably in the ¢ 
found fallacious, as most of the other delusions, contrived to make war pope 
Among the Documents, at page 49, is inserted a letter relatingto America, whe, 
to give a fair, dispassionate view of the state of parties in that country, and may* . 
to disabuse some of the popular delusions so prevalent among us, on that su 
The linen trade discovers no symptoms.of amendment. ‘There 1s very li vm 
for white linens, and the brown, though above the rate that will bring pre 
bleacher, are very low, when contrasted with the present very high price of 
the necessities of the weayer and spinner, from the high prices of pra d 
tricts into which the cotton trade has been introduced, those employed in it fare bane; 
but in places where the linen remains the sole manufacture, the istress is | , = 
A considerable portion of the southern part of the County of Armagh is im @ 
We have heard of great distress in the neighbourhood of Keady. place 
It is singular that from the disrepute in which Irish linens are held in ss “ 
abroad, that much of those sentto the West Indies are made up as foreign, rit ole 
der the name of Estapillas, and other foreign denominations, The Scotch he isa ob 
them up in this manner, and many are now sent from Belfast in this shape» an, 
ject of serious regret, that cause should have been given for Irish linens to be ia Ge 
pute, under their own name. Pace” 
Prices of bullion in London, 20th inst.—Portugal gold, in coin, 4.5 sive 
Foreign gold, in bars, £.5 8s....New doubloons, £.5 46,..,.New dollars, 6 Me™ 
jp bars, (standard) 6s. 7d. per oa. 


will be likely to enhance prices, as the spring advances. The two former Causes, the oaly 
the war, 
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The difference between these prices, and the mint rates of £3178, 10}d., and 
%. 9d. shows the premium of gold over paper, Exchange on London is about 6} per 
ceat, in Belfast and Dublin. pes ich Ri 
‘The National Bank of Ireland have, it is said, set themselves against speculators, by re- 
fusiag, in all cases in which’they can trace them, to discount bills given for merchan- 
dae, which have merely been changed from the possession of One unporting merchant 
to apother. This regulation, although it may be complained of by interested persons, 
gill tend toput a salutary check on too extended issues of paper, and damp that rage 
for idn, which gives a false appearance of business, and enhances the prices un- 
ou the consumers of the article. To show the extent of the-evil attempted 
to becorrected, it may be useful to state, that in the year 1808, or 1809, the memor- 
able era of rash speculation, one parcel of cotton was resold six or seven times, with- 
ont leaving the warehouse of the original owner, and in this course of traffic, had pas- 
wed and re-passed two or three times through the hands of first sellers. For ali these 
several trausactions, different sets of bills were in circulation. It is certainly right to 
to stop such practices, and it is laudable in the bank, by all proper means, to 
finit the mass of circulating paper, for the excess of it produces many of our present, 
commercial difficulties, and raises the prices of the necessaries of life. ' 


— 
NATURALIST’S REPORT. , 

From the 20th October to the 20th November, 1812, | 
Tut extraordinary weather which prevailed during this period has had such an 


influence on vegetation, that our autumnal flowers have deviated greatly from their 
tammon habits. The Asters, that usually decorate our gardens throughout the jmonth 


October, have flowered so imperfectly, that the precise period of their full flower. 


ig could not be ascertained; and the Crocus autuminalis and Crocus nudiflorus, as if 
faring to display their beauty amidst contiaual rains, have not shown their flowers this 
aaoe. .The birds also, partaking in the general gloom cast over the country, have 
#tealivened the vales with their accustomed music, the Wood-Lark (Alauda bites . 
mdthe common Wren (Motacilla Troglodytes), having sung only on the 27th, the 
@iSist of October. The calendar of nature presents little, therefore, to the citizen, 
which can induce him to quit his smoke-enveloped haunts, or excite him to retire from 
the bloody narratives, and barbarous triumphs of the news-room | 


~ 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


From the 20th October to the 20th November, 181% 
October 


Lyserseeeeese Rain at night, 

pésecets ves Wet. 

‘teeseceeee Showery morning, and stormy. 
-seoeeseeee Showery morning.Fair day. 
seeccccscoee Very wet, 

*eseeee oes Wet morning —Fair day. 
‘seeeeee. Fair day, 

seeseeeeeees Wet morning —Fair day. 

ae »+eeeeeFine day—frosty. : 
pessebetce --Wet morning —Fair day. 
lpessesseeseeFair day.——Wet, stormy night, 
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Celestial Phenomena. 


Nov.) 1,..-+-+++...Showery morning. 
Mae Suvcéoee ok sh ‘¥5. 
aie vsee Fair day—Shower in the evening. 
Sm 7 o-0e.. Dhowery. 
8,.-...-.++--sFdard trost in the morning.—Fair day. 
ee CX 
10,.-s0+eeeee+-Dark misty day, with rain at night. 
Li jverceereree hark m romg—Wet day. 
L2,..+. «ee Dark, wei day. 
DS ,.-00e-eeee bark day.— Wet evening. 
14,.++0++--+0e-Dark day.—Some light showers in the evening. 
Li yecesee.--oesb air day. 
16,-++-++e00ee-Wet day, and windy night. 
17—18,......Dry days, with a high, drying wind. 
19,.0+-. oe. Fine and frosty. 
20,...+0+000+.- Frosty moramig, afterwards thawing, with some light showers, 

The range of the Barometer has been re sulariy low, during che present period; p 
was only on che 4b, Sih, and 6th, that it rose as lngh as 30-1 ; and on the 9%d¢ 
October t wa» seen as low as “9-1. 

The chermometer was on the 22d of October, at 8, 4.m. as high as 50°; on the 99th 
at 35 ; om the 20th, at 49; on the Sist, at 33; on the ist of November, at 43; 
on the 19th it was 1°; and on the 2Sih it was even so low as 21°, at a.m. 

The wiad has been observed i2 times N.W.—lz &.W.—8 S.E.—30 N.E—and! 
south, 


= 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
FOR DECEMBER, 1812, 


‘Tux Moon is new on the 4th, at forty minutes before one in the morning. 

On the 9th, the Moon is on the meridian at thirty-nine minutes past four, bavig 
above her the first of the Water-bearer, to the east of which are the four small eas 
triangle, and below her the small stars in the tatl of the Goat. , 

On the 12th, the Moon is on the meridian at ten minutes past seven, the four sama 
Square being above her, but to the west of the meridian. : 

On the 14th, the Moon if on the meridian at fifty-five minutes past eight, having 
above her the three first stars of the Ram to the west, and below her Menkar, with the 
small stars in the head of the Whale, tothe éast of the meridian. Before she sets, 
passes over the twelfth of the Whale. ‘The occultation takes place on the morning of 
15th, at eleven minutes and three quartets past two, the star being four minutes and 
three quarters south of the centre; and it ends at six minutes and three quarters p& 
three, tle star being three minutes and 4 sixth south of it. 

On the 16th, the Moon is on the meridian at forty eight minutes past ten, Aldebarm 
being at thismoment eclipsed by her Her passage through the Hyades will exeue® 
tention: she passes the first fourth at thirty seven minutes past five, the second four 
at two minutes past six, and Aldcbaram is hid at forty-seven minutes and a balf past niee, 
the star being one minute north of the centre; and it emerges at fifty-nine minute 
a quarter past ten, being then two minutes south of the centre. 

On the 18th is ful! Moon, at twenty-three minutes past five in the morning. 

On the &Ist, she rises under Jupiter, and is perceived to be directing her course t 
wards the first of the Lion, the planet, the Moon, and this star, forming avery pleasing 
object for observation. ae 

On the 26th. the Moon rises in the morning, under the third of the Virg'®, havg 
passed this star «bout three hours ago, and during the morn she is seen Qetwem © 
first and the five stars in triangle, Mars being considerably to the cast of her. 
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On the 29th, the Moon rises under the two first stars of the Ralance and Mars ; 
and, before Sun-rise, these objects, and Venus below her, will form a Beautiful groupe. 
On the S0th, the Moon is followed soon after her ristag by Venus, and the second o! 
the Scorpion; and on the 3ist she rises under them. Re i i ; 
is an evening star till the 29th, when he is in bis inferior conjunction. On 
the 10th, he is at his greatest elongation, and on the 20th stationary ; he is too iow at 
Sur-set tobe visibleto common observers. The Moon passes him on the 6th, 

Venus is a morning star, on the lst, near the upper border of the lower region, *} 
Sunerise, in the south-south-east. Mars is three degress and a half from her, au 
the two planets, with Spica, forma beautiful groupe. Her motion is direct through 
thircy-seveu degrees and a half. ‘The Moou passes her on the 30th 

Mars isa morning star, and his duration above the horizon before Sun-rise is daily 
jncreasing. He is first seen between the first and tenth of the Virgin, to the Wex of 
Venus, the distance between the two planets daily increasing. His motion is direct 
though cwepty degrees. “The Moon passes him on the 28th. 

Jupuer is on the meridian at a quarter past four in the morning of the Ist, and at 
three quarters past two on that of the 2ist. Beiog im the fifth sign, he will be visible 
during the greater patt of the night; and at the end of the month he rises between six 
andseven in the evening. His motion is retrograde through litle more than two de- 
grees, towards the fourth of the Crab, and he holds the middle space between the two 
fet of the. wins and the first of the Lion. At eleven at might of the Sth, 15th, and 
Sist, his first Moon is eclipsed ; of the 6th and 12th, the second; of the Lith, the third; 
ofthe 9h, the fourth Our Moon passes him on the 2Ist. 

Saturn is so vear in his conjunction at the end of the month, and in so unfavourable a 
postion ia the beginning, that he will be seen by very few observers. ‘The Moon pas- 
ss him ov the 6th 

Herschel] is a morning star, about eight degrees above the horizon at Sun-rise on the 
Ig, and this height is dajly increasing. On the 8th, he passes the tenth of the Balance, 
the war being distant onty thirteen inmutes from him to the south; and he moves with 
adirect motion in a Ligile more than a degree from this star. The Moon passes him on 
the zd, Frend’s Evening Amusements. 


i 


THE NEW COMET. 
Extract from a paper read to the French Institute, Aug. 31, 1812. by M. Nicolet. 

Anew Comet was discovered on the 20th of July, by M. Pons, at Marseilles; on the 
lt of August, following, M. Bouviad and myself calculated that the Comet would come 
beirest in coutact with the Sun on the 15th of September, 92 minutes, 27 seconds, mean 
ime, reckoned from the midnight of Paris. 

_ The distance from the Earth to the Sun bemg takea as unity, that of the Comet in 
is perehelion will be 0,77,833. 


The longitude of its ascending node is, 253. 13. 50. 
That of the prehelion on the orbit,......... 92. 58. 50. 
Its inclination on the ecliptic,..........006. 74. 20. 30. 


The motion of the Comet is direct: in addition tu its slow motion, it affords a re- 
tarkable uniformity in longitude and latitude; and these two circumstances have rene 
ered the calculation more difficult of execution. 

lt approaches the earth very slowly. There are some days when we know its place 
at heavens, and when the absence of the Moon admits of our observing it, on 
which it may be seen with the naked_eye, its tail is nearly two degrees long. It may 
appear striking to those who shall be able to choose a convenient time and place for ol- 
wiving it; but whatever may be the favourable circumstances under which it presents 


Rwif 7 . . . . . . » 
a ‘0 our vision in France, it is far from being so luminous as the Comet of lasg 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


_ Several communications are received; so far as room will permit, they shall te 
uiserted in the succeeding number. 

In answer {0 vartous regrets and inquiries about the discontinuing of this work, we 
answer, that the cause is want of public support, and because the sale is not sufficient 
to indemnify the expense of publishing. Profit was not an object, but to incur a 
heavily increasing defalcation cannot be expected, however desirous we may be te 
serve the public, and promulgate what we consider’sound and useful information, To 
change our plan, we will not consent. A proper and dignified pride forbids. Ho. 
nesty will not allow us to change our politics, or adopt “ Doctrines fashion’d to the 
varying hour.” Asense of propriety likewise forbids us to debase our publication» 
asto suit the taste of those who declare, that the Belfast Magazine is too graye, and 
not sufficiently lively. ‘To aire to instruct is more honourable, than to comply with a 

“vitiated taste, which, with a fastidious appearance of delicacy, will not relish subsa 
tial information. 

A letter has appeared inthe Belfast Commercial Chronicle, signed « A Methodist," 
abusing the proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, for some remarks in our $7th num 
ber, for August, 1811, which he supposed bore hard on certain high professors of re 
ligion, Werefer our readers to the passages objected to, and request them to re pt 
ruse the retrospect of that month, without thinking it necessary to make any defence 
on our parts. The spirit of the writer manifested in his abusive remarks, affords an 
additional confirmation of the sentiment expressed in that retrospect, that many pr 
fessors of Christianity require themselves to be converted into Christianity. Lord 
Lyttelton truly remarked, that “ the man who is angry at another for not being @ 
Christian. is not a Christian himself.” And this judicious remark applies equally te 
those, who condemn each other for a difference in their common’profession of Chrix 
tianity. Many, content with what they call “sound believing,” for want of self-exam- 
natvon, * Know not of what spirit they are,” and mistake a hot fiery zeal for the ge 
nuine spirit of Christianity. ge 

The following letter did not come to hand in time, to make the proposed addition 
to the paper of our correspondent in its proper place. 








Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
A 


GENTLEMEN, 
If it he a just criterion to judge of the feelings of others by one’s ows, 
i am inclined to believe, that all who value a periodical publication. from its wtility and 
independence, egret your determination to cease publishing the Magazine at the em 
siration of the present year. I intended to write, after some little time, som re 
seen Clately connected with my profession, and which would not be incompatible with 
spirit of your work. Disappointed, however, in this, I beg you will have the goodnes 
to prefix these lines to the communications from Filius Hiberniz, otherwise to 
-hem Filius Hibernia, alias Michael Connell, Professor of Mathematics, 

sophy, French, &c. Quay, Waterford. Your compliance shall, Gentlemen, ~ 
much oblige, your obedient humble servant, Micaatt Coxe 


Waterford, New 14, 1812. 
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